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Almost  2,000  years  ago  in  a  dark,  damp  stable  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  a  man  was  bom 
who  changed  the  course  of  human  history. 

He  taught  us  that  through  giving  we  receive;  that  life  is  not  measured  by  what  you  own,  but 
rather  by  what  you  are.  But,  most  of  all,  he  taught  us  love. 

We  learned  from  him  that  true  happiness,  true  joy,  cotnes  from  within. 

During  this  season  when  we  commemorate  his  birth,  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  I  wish  you  and  yours  a  joyous  Christmas  and  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  new 
year. 
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There  is  a  mystical  romance  to  hunting.  Non-hunters  have  a  lot 
of  trouble  understanding  it,  and  most  hunters  have  trouble 
explaining  it.  This  story  concerns  a  very  special  hunt.  Tlie 
whitetail  buck  was  almost  incidental... but  also  very  special. 
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Most  outdoorsmen  realize  that  there  are  certain  risks  involved 
in  their  sports.  All  too  few,  however,  are  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  most  deadly  threat  of  all. 

20  Trophy  Care  Afield  by  Maurice  Cockerham 

More  and  more  sportmen  are  luiving  selected  game  birds  and 
animals  mounted  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons.  Insuring  an 
attractive  trophy  mount  begins  the  moment  the  right  bird 
.or  animal  is  Imrvested. 

24        The  Good  Olde  Days  Are  Now  by  Wade  Byrd 

and  Chuck  Smith 

Louisiana  domitiates  the  sport  ofwaterfjwling,  but  few  people 
in  the  state  realize  the  extent  of  this  state's  bountiful  and 
unparalleled  waterfcrwl  heritage. 
29  DU  Needs  You  by  Dr.  Wendell  Lorio 

Duck  hunting  is  si/nonymous  with  Louisiana's  fabulous  out-of- 
doors,  but  nothing  is  really  free. 
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New  Findings  May  Spur 
State's  Oyster  Production 


By  Ron  Dugas 

Marine  Biologist 


U. 


BIOLOGISTS  EMPLOYED  by  the  Seafood  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  constantly 
are  seeking  methods  to  improve  the  size,  quality, 
and  quantity  of  Louisiana  oysters-and  for  good  reason. 

The  lucrative  Louisiana  oyster  industry  ranks  second 
nationally  and  contributes  significantly  to  the  state's 
economy. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  on-going  research  effort, 
attenhon  is  concentrated  in  the  area  of  maintaining 
productive  harvests  to  stabilize  the  peaks  and  valleys 
which,  because  of  environmental  factors,  often  occur 
from  year  to  year. 

Among  the  most  promising  developments  is  a  new 
program  to  develop  techniques  for  growing  large  quan- 
tities of  larval  oysters  under  controlled  conditions  at 
minimal  expense,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  young 
oysters  available  for  replanting  from  state-owned  seed 
oyster  beds. 

In  1981,  Mark  Chatry,  project  leader  for  this  program, 
was  sent  to  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  to 
study  procedures  for  growing  bivalve  mollusks  under 
conditions  that  do  not  require  any  supplemental  food 
source  other  than  sea  water.  Returning  to  the  Lyle  S.  St. 
Amant  Marine  Laboratory  on  Grand  Terre  Island  near 
Grand  Isle,  Chatry  constructed  an  experimental  building 
from  an  old  boat  shed  and  other  materials  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $1,000.  This  small  wood  and  fiberglass  struc- 
ture has  become  a  key  link  in  a  program  that  someday 
may  revolutionize  the  oyster  industry. 

In  October  1983,  Chatry  made  contact  with  Dr.  David 
Foltz,  a  genetic  scientist  from  Nova  Scotia,  who  had 
recently  become  assistant  professor  in  zoology  at  Louisi- 
ana State  University. 

Having  gained  considerable  experience  in  oyster  and 
scallop  research  at  Halhousie  University  in  Halifax, 
Dr.  Foltz  was  aware  that  the  marine  laboratory  at  Grand 
Terre  housed  the  only  oyster  hatchery  in  Louisiana. 

In  subsequent  correspondence  with  Harry  Schafer, 
chief  of  the  Seafoods  Division,  Dr.  Foltz  submitted  a 
proposal  to  investigate  the  genetics  of  growth  rate 
in  oysters. 

This  was  virgin  territory  in  the  ocean  sciences  and 
everyone  connected  with  the  project  became  under- 
standably excited. 

In  May  1984,  the  National  Science  Foundation  an- 
nounced that  it  would  fund  the  experiments.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the  laboratory  and  a 
trained  staff  on  Grand  Terre  played  a  major  role  in  the 
decision.  The  $81,000  stipend  took  effect  in  October  1984 
and  will  run  through  October  1986.  Interim  funding 
from  May  through  October  was  shared  by  L.S.U. 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries. 


In  addition  to  direction  from  Chatry,  Dr.  Foltz  will  be 
aided  by  a  new  researcher.  Dr.  Ann  Scarborough,  who 
is  working  almost  exclusively  on  the  project. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  impact  this  may  have  on  the 
oyster  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  look  at 
oyster  cultivation  and  how  it  operates. 

Like  agricultural  crops,  oysters  must  be  planted, 
cultivated,  and  harvested,  the  full  cycle  requiring  from 
I'h  to  2  years  in  Louisiana's  subtropical  waters. 

The  practice  of  oyster  planting  in  Louisiana  was 
inaugurated  in  the  1930s  by  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation, predecessor  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  In  an  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  harvest- 
able  oysters,  laws  were  passed  that  required  fishermen 
to  return  a  certain  percentage  of  shucked  ovster  shells  to 
the  water.  The  regulations  also  specified  that  such 
plantings  had  to  be  on  public  waterbottoms  rather  than 
those  leased  from  the  state. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  effort  was  in  the  Mississippi 
Sound  which  then,  as  now,  produced  the  bulk  of  the 
state's  seed  oysters.  Oyster  fishermen  who  did  not 
engage  in  shell  planting  were  penalized  by  being 
charged  a  severance  tax. 

The  modern  method  for  shell  planting,  which  has 
been  practiced  since  the  1930s,  utilizes  clam  shells 
obtained  from  Lake  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  bv 
private  companies  and  sold  to  the  state  under  a  bidding 
process.  It  is  quick,  easy,  and  results  have  shown  that 
for  each  $1  invested  in  shell  planting,  the  industrv 
realizes  a  profit  of  up  to  $20. 


High  pressure  hoses  are  used  to  wash  clam  shells 
overboard  on  the  seed  oyster  beds  of  Black  Bay  in 
Plaquemines  Parish.  The  shells  are  dredged  from  Lake 
Pontchartrain  by  private  contractors  who  sell  them  to 
the  state  through  the  bidding  process.  For  ever\  SI 
invested  in  this  program,  the  state's  ovster  industrv 
realizes  a  return  of  approximately  S20. 


November/December  1984 


Ron  Dugas  watches  as  Dr.  David  Foltz  examines  clam  shells  to  which  oyster  "spat"  have  started  attaching  themselves.  The 
plastic  trays  holding  the  shells  are  kept  submerged  in  tanks  filled  with  filtered  sea  water  that  provides  the  young  oysters  with 
the  nutrients  they  need  to  grow  and  thrive.  Photo  left  is  closeup  of  tray  showing  how  each  shell  is  carefully  marked  and 
cataloged. 


The  technology  and  procedures  for  depositing  such 
"cultch"  material  to  which  larval  oysters  adhere  are 
carefully  watched  by  state  biologists  through  constant 
monitoring  of  water  temperatures  and  salinity  levels. 
This  ensures  that  the  clam  shells  are  deposited  on  the 
public  oyster  seed  grounds  at  the  optimum  time  when 
larvae  are  most  plenHful. 

Limestone  has  been  tried  as  oyster  cultch  but  it  is 
more  expensive.  Also,  being  heavier  than  shells,  lime- 
stone sinks  more  readily  into  the  soft  mud  botton  where 
it  is  rendered  ineffective. 

Under  terms  of  the  contracts  signed  with  the  shell 
producers,  the  state  requires  the  shells  to  be  clean  and 
measure  a  certain  size.  Cleanliness  is  necessary  to 
induce  maximum  adhesion  from  the  oyster  "spat"  as 
the  tiny  creatures  are  called.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a 
dozen  or  more  spat  to  attach  themselves  to  a  single 
clam  shell. 

Speed  is  imperative  in  spreading  the  shells  when  the 
larvae  have  reached  maximum  concentration,  so  a 
careful  schedule  is  determined  in  advance  of  the  plant- 
ings. Approximately  1.8  million  acres  of  public  water 
bottoms  are  monitored  in  Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard, 
Jefferson,  Terrebonne,  and  Vermillion  Parishes. 
Plaquemines  is  considered  the  prime  area  since  its 
production  of  seed  oysters  is  greater  than  all  other 
coastal  parishes  combined. 

During  the  winter  months.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
representatives  appear  before  oyster  fishing  groups  to 
discuss  potential  planting  sites  and  obtain  other  valuable 
input.  On  at  least  one  recent  occasion,  a  planting 
helped  rescue  the  oyster  industry  from  almost 
certain  disaster. 

In  the  Spring  of  1979,  heavy  rains  soaked  the  mid- 
conHnent  for  several  weeks,  forcing  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  open  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  near 
New  Orleans.  The  massive  influx  of  fresh  water  surging 
through  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Borgne  caused  exten- 
sive damage  to  prime  bedding  areas  in  Black  Bay  and 


other  parts  of  Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard  Parishes. 
May  and  June,  the  two  peak  months  for  setting  down 
new  seed  beds,  were  rendered  useless  and  it 
appeared  there  would  be  few  oysters  harvested  the 
following  year. 

Applications  were  filed  with  the  federal  government 
for  emergency  funds  to  finance  a  replacement  planting 
which  took  place  in  August  when  water  conditions  in 
the  seed  grounds  had  returned  to  normal.  Though  later 
than  the  original  schedule,  the  planting  was  successful 
and  the  next  year's  harvest  was  near  normal.  August 
is  a  good  time  for  seed  plant  but,  earlier  plants  allow 
more  growing  time  for  the  spat. 

Except  for  one  year,  all  funds  for  shell  planting  since 
1975  have  come  from  federal  sources  under  coastal 
energy  impact  and  federal  disaster  legislation. 

Plaquemines  Parish  has  about  200,000  acres  of  prime 
public  water  bottoms.  The  1984  plant  consisted  of 
100,000  cubic  yards  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  clam  shells 
transported  on  200  barges. 

In  the  experiments  currently  taking  place  on  Grand 
Terre,  the  focus  is  on  adapting  a  basic  oyster  hatching 
technique  to  Louisiana  fishing  by  growing  and  nurturing 
larvae  under  controlled  conditions.  One  female  oyster 
can  produce  up  to  four  million  eggs  but  union  with  the 
male's  sperm,  in  the  wild,  is  purely  accidental  with  a 
success  raHo  of  less  than  two  percent. 

In  the  laboratory,  the  raHo  has  risen  to  an  amazing  60 
to  70  percent. 

The  procedure  begins  with  pumping  sea  water 
through  filters  into  450-gallon  capacity  fiberglass  tanks 
where  it  remains  for  24  to  48  hours.  The  filters  remove 
any  plant  or  animal  matter  larger  than  five  microns  but 
permit  algae  to  pass  into  the  tanks  and  bloom. 

In  the  meantime,  biologists  and  graduate  students 
bring  oysters  in  spawning  condition  from  Barataria  Bay 
and  adjacent  estuaries.  Freshly  arrived  oysters  are 
scrubbed  to  remove  barnacles,  worms,  clams,  and  other 
animals  that  might  contaminate  the  culture.  The  cleaned 
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oysters  are  placed  in  troughs  and  flooded  by  the  filtered 
sea  water.  Spawning  often  can  be  induced  by  raising 
the  temperature  3  to  5  degrees  Centigrade.  If  the  oysters 
fail  to  spawn  immediately,  sperm  is  introduced  from  a 
male  oyster  in  prime  spawning  condition.  This  triggers 
spawning  in  many  of  the  other  oysters.  The  object 
is  to  induce  a  minimum  of  one  dozen  females  from  the 
30  or  40  in  the  trough,  but  often  100  percent  will 
react  favorably. 

After  the  spawning  begins  (it  can  last  from  30  seconds 
to  30  minutes),  several  males  and  female  oysters  are 
grouped  into  smaller  containers  where  the  spawning 
procedure  is  completed.  Under  such  conditions,  it 
is  common  to  achieve  complete  fertilization  in  two  to 
three  million  eggs  which  are  counted  by  a  dilution 
method  and  poured  into  the  450-gallon  containers  with 
filtered  water. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  fertilization  takes  place  in 
the  water  column.  Under  a  microscope,  the  eggs  appear 
like  tiny  coconuts  surrounded  by  sperm  attempting  to 
penetrate.  Each  tank  holds  about  15  million  larvae. 
Depending  on  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  food 
suspended  in  the  water,  larvae  reach  the  "setting"  stage 
in  11  to  30  days. 

As  the  larvae  grow,  the  water  is  changed  about  every 
three  days.  The  still  microscopic  larvae  are  caught  in  a 
fine  mesh  filter  fitted  over  the  drain  pipe.  It  then  be- 
comes a  simple  matter  to  place  the  larvae  in  tanks  with 
newly  filtered  sea  water. 

When  the  maturing  larvae  develop  a  "foot"  and  an 
eye  (a  black  dot),  they  are  ready  for  release  into  trays 
containing  clean  clam  shell  cultch.  In  a  matter  of  days, 
the  tiny  oyster  shells  become  apparent  to  the  naked  eye 
and  further  development  continues  rapidly. 

The  initial  objective  of  these  experiments  was  to 


produce  oyster  larvae  that  would  be  ready  to  release 
over  newly  established  seed  beds  or  cultch  plants. 
However,  further  refinements  are  being  made  to  isolate 
additonal  parameters.  For  example,  Louisiana  oysters 
breed  in  the  wild  frcjm  April  through  November  de- 
pending upon  the  temperature  of  the  water.  There  is  no 
temperature  control  used  in  the  small  laboratory,  but  it 
is  possible  that  with  such  experiments,  breeding  could 
become  a  year  round  proposition. 

Dr.  Foltz  currently  is  concentrating  on  variations  in 
growth  rate,  hoping  to  isolate  what  proportion  of  such 
variables  is  due  to  genetics.  One  fact  already  evident 
is  that  oysters  with  more  enzymes  grow  faster  than 
those  with  less  enzymic  variation.  Thus,  a  possible 
goal  will  be  to  produce  oysters  with  high  levels  of 
enzyme  variations. 

With  any  population,  selective  breeding  techniques 
can  be  used  to  hybridize  animals  or  plants.  Until  re- 
cently, these  techniques  have  not  been  used  in  aquacul- 
ture.  The  plan  is  to  change  this,  and  it  is  a  long-term 
objective  at  the  marine  lab. 

A  more  immediate  target  is  to  produce  in  the  labora- 
tory oysters  with  a  faster  growth  rate  and  more  uniform 
size.  When  such  superior  brood  stock  is  developed, 
they  will  be  made  available  to  the  industrv. 

Plumper,  tasHer  strawberries,  heavier,  healthier  beef 
cattle,  and  disease  resistant  cotton  offer  good  examples 
of  successful  applicahons  of  genetic  science. 

By  using  similar  methods  in  our  coastal  waters,  the 
future  of  Louisiana's  oyster  industry  may  indeed 
be  bright. 

Research  efforts  like  those  being  conducted  at  the 
marine  laboratory  facilities  are  helping  to  insure  the 
future  of  Louisiana's  Seafood  industrv. 


Several  weeks  after  clam  shells  have  been  planted,  they  are  covered  by  numerous  "spat"  or  young  oysters.  The  single  shell  in 
the  center  of  the  cluster  pictured  in  photo  at  left,  which  was  taken  at  the  Grand  Terre  marine  lab,  contains  a  dozen  "spat," 
indicating  the  effectiveness  of  shell  planting  in  the  propagation  program.  In  photo  at  right.  Dr.  Ann  Scarborough  is  pictured 
placing  mature  oysters  in  a  trough  filled  with  filtered  water  where  the  oysters  will  spawn.  The  450-gallon  fiberglass  tanks  to 
her  right  are  used  to  contain  the  filtered  water  and  also  used  for  holding  the  larvae  produced  in  the  troughs. 


by  Maurice  N.  Cockerham  ".   ■    . 

Tliere  is  a  mystical  rmnance  to  hunting.  Non-hunters  have  a  lot 
of  trouble  understanding  it,  and  most  hunters  Jiave  trouble 
explaining  it.  This  story  concerns  a  very  special  hunt.  The 
Whitetail  buck  was  almost  incidentaL.  .but  also  very  special; 


I  WAS  NOT  READY  for  the  buck  when  he  suddenly  materialized  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
almost  impassable  canebrake.  He  showed  up  exactly  where  he  was  supposed  to  be . . .  and 
at  exactly  the  right  time.  ..and  there  1  was  with  both  hands  tucked  firmly  under  my  arms. 

The  first  shadowy  movement  in  the  cane  riveted  my  attention.  At  first  I  could  only  see  the 
outline  of  a  deer's  body  as  it  stepped  partially  out  of  the  cane  in  the  thick  first  light  of  a 
cold,  wet  morning.  The  head  was  down,  checking  a  freslvand  very  pungent  scrape  just  off 
the  trail.  The  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  it  was  probably  a  doe  and,  although  either 
sex  coujd  legally  be  taken,  that  was  simply  not  what  I  was  after.  A  slight  movement  of  the 
deer's  head  quickly  dispelled  that  idea.  :- 

"O.K.,  Stupid,"  I  breathed  to  myself,  "You  can  play. cowboy  and  try  to  quick-draw x>n  him 
before  he  hits  that  cane,  or  be  sensible  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation."  Slowly. 
. .  ever  so  slowly . . .  my  hands  began  a  mile-long  trip  to  the  rifle  lying  across  my  lap. 

The  hunt  had  started  almost  24  hours  before  that  buck  pulled  his  magic  act  on  the  edge  of 
the  canebrake.  I  had  arrived  and  set  up  my  tent  camp  early  on  the  previous  morning.  There 
was  a  bitter  cold  front  breathing  down  my  neck  and  legal  shooting  hours  were  still  a  day    ,. 
away  when  1  set  out  to  scout  my  selected  hunting  area. 

I  was  exploring  a  sizable  chunk  of  what  was  once  one  of  the  largest  and  most  majestic 
forests  in  North  America.  This  was  a  seven-thousand-acre  remnant  of  the  fabled  Tensas 
Forest  in  northeast  Louisiana.  This  was  the  area  that  had  nurtured  Ben  Lilly>  among  the  last 
of  the  true  mountain  men,  and  launched  him  on  his  legendary  career  as  a  bear  and  cougar 
hunter.  This  was  the  forest  which  Teddy  Roosevelt  spoke  so  eloquently  about  followiiTg  a 
two- week  hunt  during  the  first  decade  of  this  century.        ,  - 

A  few  hundred  vards  into  the  forest  and  tjie  sounds  and  plastic  trappings  of  what  jJasses 
for  modem  civilization  seemed  to  simply  drop  away.  1  started  out  following  an  old  logging 
trail  but,  once  off  the  trail,  the  forest  was  immortal.  I  was  headed  for  an  area  which,  accord- 
ig  to  my  map,  was  more  than  a  mile  away.  , 

There  were  scattered  signs  and  scars  of  old  logging  efforts  from  many  years  ago,  but  aside 
from  that  I  was  totally  alone  ...  or  was  I?  All  around  me,  various  forms  of  wildlife  went 
alx>ut  the  dailv  business  of  survival.  Squirrels  dashed  through  the  tree  tops  and  rabbits 
seemed  to  bound  across  every  opening. 

There  were  birds  and  bird  calls  of  every  description.  I  could  not  help  but  remember  that 
Uif  List  confirmed  sighting  of  the  beautiful  ivory  billed  woodpecker  occurred  in  these  same 


^-\: 


woods  in  1943.  After  that,  they  were  thought  to  be  extinct  until  MJiauonc  ftpurUtJ!;,  inJuagv 
to  photograph  one  in  1971,  deep  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state.  '    \i 

Deer  sign  was  everywhere.  Trails  crossed  and  recrossed  rny^path.  I  discovered  track^ui 
wet  areas  that  were  so  fresh  the  surrounding  water  had  not  sfei^ped  into  them.  At  ona|x>int 
found  myself  staring  at  a  worn,  but  very  distinct;  bear  traci<.  ^ 

I  picked  dozens  of  highly  attractive  stand  sites,  but  what  J  really  wanted  was  an  area  ; 
where  I  was  unlikely  to  be  disturbed  by  other  hunters.  I  kept  pressing  deeper  irtto  the  Skr'tfsl. 

By  early  afternoon  I  had  come  upon  one  of  the  massive  canebrakes  for  which  ^is  arua  is  f 
noted.  A  formidable 
wall  of  switchcane 
loomed  high  above  my 
head  and  stretched  off 
without  end  on  either 
side  of  me.  The  brake 
seemed  to  draw  me 
inside  with  a 
mysterious  power  of 
its  own.  There  was  no 
question  of  which  way  1 
wanted  to  go.  There  was 
only  a  narrow,  overgrown 
game  trail  along  which 
a  small  man  could  slowh  move 
in  a  half-crouched  position 


After  a  half  hour  or  so  1  stopped  to  check  my  compass. .  .again.  Frequent  previous  checks 
had  told  me  I  was  changing  directions  regularly  and  had  no  idea  of  where  I  had  entered 
the  brake  or  where  the  edge  might  be.  At  that  particular  point  in  time.  Mother  Nature 
seemed  to  have  a  chuckle  at  my  expense. 

I  was  kneeling  just  short  of  the  crest  of  a  gentle  rise.  The  narrow  trail  curved  slightly  and 
then  dropped  down  the  other  side  just  yards  from  my  position.  The  otlier  side  of  that  crest 
erupted . . . exploded . . . disintegrated.  1  knew  immediately. . .  no,  I  KNEW  IMMEDIATELY 
that  there  was  a  black  bear  on  the  other  side  of  that  ridge.  In  something  less  than  two  and  a 
half  milliseconds  I  thought,  OhLordlThisistheonlytrailandhe'llcomethiswayandldon'teven 
haveagunandthey'Uneverfindmybodyinthisjungle." 

After  I  stopped  shaking  and  my  hair  settled  enough  to  let  my  hat  back  down  on  my  head, 
I  realized  the  bear  had  gone  the  other  way.  The  canebrake  was  deathly  quiet.  When  my  pulse 
had  slowed  to  about  220,  I  peeked  over  the  crest  and  found  myself  quite  alone  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  brake.  Tracks  in  the  soft  earth  betrayed  a  rather  small  bear,  but  I  couldn't  help 
wondering  if  it  really  mattered  whether  a  man  got  squashed  by  a  little  bear  or  a  big  bear. 

And  then  the  snow  came.  At  first  it  was  just  a  strange  little  sound  like  very  small  and  very 
hard  raindrops  hitting  the  forest  caiiopy.  Within  minutes,  it  was  noticeably  colder  and  the 
snow  and  sleet  mixture  was  beginning  to  stick  and  accumulate  everywhere. 

Within  an  hour,  the  forest  was  transformed  into  a  storybook  wonderland  of  unbelievable 
beauty.  It  was  a  fascinating  spectacle.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  woods  except  the  soft 
whisper  of  the  falling  snow  and  the  noticeably  loud    crunch  of  the  white  blanket  beneath 
my  boots. 

The  snow  was  soon  covering  the  deer  sign,  and  the  fantastic  transformation  of  the  forest 
around  me  was  tugging  mightily  at  my  attention.  No  matter.  I  had  found  what  I  was  search- 
ing for.  Following  the  curving  shoreline  of  a  large,  shallow  lake  I  had  discovered  a  trio  of 
obviously  active  scrapes.  They  were  just  off  a  trail  that  looked  like  an  Interstate  Highway  for 
deer.  Best  of  all,  the  main  trail  cut  through  one  of  those  massive  canebrakes  and  there  were 
three  lesser  trails  joining  it  within  a  thirty  yard  area.  It  was  perfect.  My  only  problem  was 
deciding  which  of  several  "perfect"  trees  would  hold  my  ladder  stand  the  following  morning. 

I  finally  selected  one  about  sixty  yards  from  the  main  trail.  Most  of  the  tracks  seemed  to 
lead  from  the  lakeshore,  or  along  the  edge  of  a  small  open  area  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
then  enter  the  brake.  My  stand  would  overlook  the  main  trail  with  a  fairly  good  view  of  both 
approaches. 

Everything  worked  perfectly.  I  followed  my  compass  out  of  the  woods,  through  terrain 
that  was  totally  unfamiliar  with  its  fresh  coat  of  snow  and  ice.  Late  that  evening.  Wade  Byrd 
and  John  Marte  arrived  at  the  camp  site.  The  scouting  report  I  gave  them  undoubtedly 
sounded  like  a  locker  room  pep  talk.  Then  it  was  time  for  a  hot  supper,  a  pot  of  coffee  and 
warm  sleeping  bags. 

At  O-dark-thirty  the  next  morning,  we  grabbed  sandwiches  and  coffee,  checked  our  guns 
and  gear,  and  retraced  my  route  into  the  woods.  Any  experienced  outdoorsman  will 
understand  when  I  say  that  it  was  colder  than  it  really  was,  but  the  long  hike  to  our  hunting 
area  soon  had  us  opening  our  jackets  for  a  little  ventilation.  Spotting  three  browsing  deer 
in  the  glow  of  our  flashlights  heightened  our  anticipation  even  more. 

After  dropping  off  Wade  and  John  at  pre-selected  sites,  I  trudged  on  to  my  own  "promised 
land,"  1  was  a  bit  later  than  I  would  have  liked,  despite  our  four  A.M.  departure  from  camp. 
I  located  my  ladder  stand,  hidden  carefully  the  previous  afternoon,  fastened  it  to  the  tree. 


mbed.twielve  feet  mto  the  cold  sky. 


It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  much  colder  it  is  j^^ev^etaSw^he^und.  Shortly 
after  my  vigil  began,  my  feet  grew  chilly  Then  they  got  cold.  Then  they  got  really  cold. 
After  that,  they  didn't  bother  me  too  much.  In  fact,  I  could  no  longer  tell  that  I  had  feet  in 
the  boots  hanging  on  the  ends  of  my  pants  legs. 

In  the  pre-dawn  darkness  I  heard  two  deer  pass;  their  irregular  "tip .  .  .  tip-tip  ..."  footsteps 
clearly  audible  in  the  cold  stillness.  With  the  first  glimmer  of  light,  however,  the  forest 
around  me  was  completely  empty  If  anything,  it  grew  colder,  until  1  was  perched  on  the  side 
of  that  tree,  hunched  over  like  a  man  with  a  very  bad  stomach,  and  with  my  hands  tucked 
beneath  my  arms. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  the  buck  suddenly  appeared,  but  he  was  coming  out  of  the 
canebrake  instead  of  moving  up  one  of  the  trails  toward  it.  He  was  quartering  toward  me 
and  my  only  chance  rested  on  the  fact  that  his  attention  was  on  the  rut  and  his  vision 
obscured  as  long  as  his  head  was  down. 

My  hands  finally  closed  around  the  rifle  stock  and  I  knew  I  had  at  least  a  fift>'-fifty  chance 
for  a  decent  shot.  The  rifle  was  a  new,  English-built  Whitworth  Express  in  .375'H&H  Mag- 
num. It  is  a  cannon  designed  for  such  monsters  as  cape  buffalo  and  Alaskan  brown  bears, 
but  I  had  worked  up  a  light  handload  just  for  deer  hunting. 

The  head  dropped  again  and,  after  only  a  few  lifetimes,  the  muzzle  completed  i|s  swing 
and  the  crosshairs  settled  on  the  point  of  the  buck's  left  shoulder. 

Less  than  an  hour  later,  I  had  finished  field-dressing  my  trophy.  While  I  washed  up  in  the 
icy  water  of  the  lake,  I  noticed  that  I  was  not  cold  at  all,  yet  my  hands  were  trembling. 

As  I  sat  beside  my  rapidly  cooling  prize,  with  a  mug  of  steaming  coffee,  I  relived  the 
previous  day  and  the  morning's  success  over  and  over.  My  mind  kept  turning  to  my  Dad, 
and  to  his  father  before  him.  Lessons  learned  at  their  hands  had  brought  me  to  this  place. . . 
lessons  from  other  trips,  other  hunts,  and  other  places.  These  lessons  had  taught  me  to 
enjoy  the  challenges  of  hunting,  the  varied  and  often  subtle  beauty  of  the  outdoors,  and  to 
appreciate  and  respect  all  of  the  creatures  to  be  found  there. 

The  fat  eight-point  buck  lying  on  the  forest  floor  was  the  appropriate  conclusion  to  a 
totally  successful  hunt.  1  had  taken  him  less  than  an  hour  after  the  season  opened,  and  yet  I 
had  enjoyed  a  full,  well-rounded  hunt  that  fairly  crackled  with  excitement  and  challenge 
and  beauty  and,  yes,  with  success.  But  the  real  success  of  the  hunt  was  the  enduring 
memory  of  the  careful  preparation  and  planning  and  anticipation,  the  hours  of  walking  and 
observing  the  workings  of  nature  while  scouting  the  area.  There  was  the  warm  companion- 
ship of  the  hunting  camp,  and  even  the  hours  of  work  yet  to  come  dragging  this  deer  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  nearest  road. 

My  Grandfather  was  long  since  dead  and  my  Dad's  health  no  longer  permitted  a  strenuous 
hunt  of  this  kind,  and  yet  I  could  not  shake  the  feeling  that  thev  were  there  with  me. 

This  was  not  my  buck.  With  a  lot  of  work  and  a  little  luck,  I  had  killed  him  fairly 
outwitted  him  on  his  own  turf.  His  flesh  would  grace  my  table,  and  his  head  and'antlers 
would  adorn  my  den  for  years  to  come,  but  I  couldnever  possess  him .  He  belonged  to 
a  tradition  and  a  way  of  life  that  stretched  far  into  the  past  and,  hopefully,  will  live  far  into 
the  future.  He  belonged  to  the  eternal  hunt. 

With  a  feeling  of  approaching  reverence,  I  dipped  mv  fingers  in  the  buck's  blood  and 
wiped  it  across  my  cheek.  My  Dad,  and  his  Dad,  would  understand. 
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BIG  LAKE 
WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 


by  Reginald  Wycoff 

District  4  Supervisor 


THE  BIG  LAKE  Wildlife  Management  Area  is  located 
approximately  twelve  (12)  miles  east  of  Gilbert, 
Louisiana,  in  Franklin,  Madison  and  Tensas 
Parishes. 

Big  Lake  WMA  is  situated  in  one  of  the  few  remaining 
tracts  of  bottomland  hardwood  timber.  It  is  located  in  east 
central  Louisiana,  southeast  of  Monroe,  and  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  other  metropolitan  areas,  such  as,  Al- 
exandria, Baton  Rouge,  and  Shreveport.  Lands  available 
for  public  recreation  are  disappearing  at  a  rapid  rate  due 
to  changes  in  land  use  practices.  Tracts  such  as  this  will 
help  meet  the  increasing  need  for  outdoor  recreational 
areas  for  these  centers  of  population.  Management  of  this 
area  will  be  for  public  use  and  include  all  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation. 

This  14,711  acre  wildlife  management  area  is  owned  by 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  is 
managed  to  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  outdoor 
recreation. 

Vegetative  Type 

The  timber  type  is  a  mixture  of  bottomland  hard- 
woods. Basically,  this  type  is  represented  by  two  timber 
associations,  overcup  oak-bitter  pecan  and  oak,  elm,  ash, 
which  are  largely  dependent  on  site  elevation.  The  over- 
cup  oak-bitter  pecan  sub-type  occurs  on  the  lower  eleva- 
tions with  the  major  overstory  species  being  overcup  oak, 
bitter  pecan,  green  ash,  hackberry,  Nuttall  oak,  willow 
oak,  honey  locust,  cypress  and  willow.  The  major  portion 
of  this  tract  is  a  Type  1  or  palustrine  forested  wetland. 
The  oak-elm-ash  classification  is  found  on  the  higher  el- 
evations v^th  willow  oak,  Nuttall  oak,  ash,  sweet  gum, 
American  elm,  cedar  elm,  and  sweet  pecan.  The  overs- 
tory canopy  over  most  of  the  area  is  moderately  closed, 
resulting  from  a  select  timber  harvest  eight  to  ten  years 
prior  to  acquisition. 

The  understory  of  the  lower  elevations  is  moderately 
dense  and  is  composed  of  deciduous  holly,  swamp  privet, 
poison  ivy,  rattan,  water  elm,  greenbrier,  pepper  vine, 
trumpet  vine,  and  reproduction  of  the  overstory.  On 
higher  elevations,  the  understory  is  relatively  dense  and 
comprised  of  deciduous  holly,  swamp  dogwood,  rattan, 
palmetto,  trumpet  vine,  grape,  honeysuckle,  hawthorne, 
and  reproduction  of  the  understory. 

Wildlife  Populations 

Deer-The  area  supports  an  excellent  population  of  deer 
which  exceeds  range  carrying  capacity.  Recent  field  trips 
revealed  a  large  amount  of  deer  sign,  browse  utilization, 
tracks,  etc.,  over  much  of  the  area.  It  is  suggested  a  scout- 
ing trip  be  made  prior  to  hunting  in  order  to  locate  a  good 
site. 

The  deer  season  culminates  with  a  bucks-only  hunt, 
season  permit  required,  December  29  through  January 
13,  1985. 
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Squirrels-Most  of  Big  Lake  WMA  is  forested  and  offers 
excellent  squirrel  hunting  potential.  However,  the  squir- 
rel population  is  expected  to  be  low,  resulting  primarily 
from  the  lack  of  mast  production  last  year.  Predictions  are 
that  overall  squirrel  hunting  success  will  be  below  normal 
for  this  area. 

Rabbit-This  tract  supports  a  high  rabbit  population.  The 
unusually  large  amount  of  rainfall  recorded  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  have  resulted  in  an  increased  for- 
age and  cover  production,  which  greatly  influence  a  fall 
rabbit  population.  Presently,  a  good  rabbit  population  oc- 
curs on  the  area  and  an  above  average  season  is  forecast. 
An  experimental  beagle  season  is  scheduled  for  Janu- 
ary 19-February  3,  1985. 

Turkey-A  huntable  turkey  population  is  found  on  the 
area.  Overall,  the  turkey  potential  is  considered  low  due 
to  age  of  the  timber  stand  and  frequency  of  flooding. 
However,  several  broods  have  been  sighted,  indicating  a 
good  reproductive  year.  With  this  in  mind,  a  fair  or  av- 
erage turkey  hunt  is  expected. 

The  season  is  for  gobblers-only  and  is  March  23-April 
17,  1985. 

Waterfowl-The  waterfowl  potential  for  this  area  is  lim- 
ited due  to  a  lack  of  aquatic  habitat.  The  lakes,  brakes, 
and  bayous  provide  some  waterfowling,  with  hunting  im- 
proving when  lowlands  flood  during  the  winter  months. 
At  this  time,  waterfowling  can  orJy  be  assessed  as  low  to 
fair. 

Woodcock- Woodcock  are  present  on  the  area.  Woodcock 
numbers  fluctuate  greatly  with  changes  in  weather  and 
long  range  predictions  are  difficult.  However,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  woodcock  hunting  will  be  limited. 
The  season  is  concurrent  with  the  outside. 

Nongame  Species 

The  area  supports  large  populations  of  nongame  spe- 
cies, including  song  birds,  aquatic  birds  and  furbearing 
mammals,  including  fox,  bobcat,  raccoon,  opossum,  coy- 
ote, beaver,  nutria,  mink,  otter,  and  skunk.  A  limited 
population  of  American  alligator  is  found  on  this  tract. 

Streams 

Only  one  stream,  Tensas  River,  borders  the  area  on  the 
southeast  boundary  for  approximately  1.5  miles. 

Lakes 

There  are  six  lakes  located  on  the  Big  Lake  WMA.  The 
two  largest  ones  are  Big  Lake,  with  approximately  160 
acres,  and  Fool  River  Lake  containing  approximately  60 
acres.  The  remaining  lakes  are  small,  relatively  shallow 
woods  lakes. 

The  larger  lakes  are  accessible  by  vehicle  on  all-weather 
roads,  while  access  to  the  smaller  lakes  is  limited.  There 


are  no  improved  ramps  on  the  lake  or  water  courses  on 
this  tract. 

Water  related  activities  are  limited  to  fishing,  both 
sport  and  commercial,  frog  hunting,  waterfowling,  and 
trapping  due  to  lack  of  aquatic  habitat. 

Bayous 

Six  bayous  are  located  on  the  area  and  their  combined 
length  encompasses  approximately  20  miles  of  water- 
ways. Water  levels  in  the  bayous  fluctuate  drasHcally  and 
are  influenced  by  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  water  stages 
on  the  Tensas  River. 

Commercial  fishing,  waterfowl  hunting,  trapping  and 
bird  watching  are  provided  when  water  conditions  are 
optimum.  Access  to  these  water  courses  is  provided  by 
Jeep  and  ATV  trails  during  low  water  periods  and  by  boat 
when  levels  are  high. 

Fish 

Fishing,  both  sport  and  commercial,  is  limited  on  this 
area  due  to  poor  water  quality  and  lack  of  suitable  aquatic 
habitat.  Most  of  the  fishing  is  done  on  Big  Lake  and  Fool 
River  complexes.  During  periods  of  high  water  some  fish- 
ing, primarily  commercial,  is  done  on  the  bayous  associ- 
ated with  the  area.  Sport  species  include  bass,  bluegill, 
crappie,  and  redear.  Buffalo,  catfish,  carp,  freshwater 
drum,  gar  and  bowfin  are  the  primary  commercial  fish 
found  on  the  area. 

Other  Forms  of  Recreation  and  Use 

In  addition  to  hunting  and  fishing,  a  variety  of  other 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation  are  offered:  trapping,  picn- 
icing,  birdwatching,  horseback  riding,  hiking,  sightsee- 
ing, outdoor  photography,  and  cycling. 

Access 

Louisiana  Highways  4  and  710  are  the  primary  access 
routes  to  the  area  from  the  south  and  west.  All-weather 
terrain  access  is  provided  by  a  network  of  oilfield  gra\'el 
roads  and  numerous  unimproved  Jeep  trails.  During  pe- 
riods of  high  water  the  larger  bayous  pro\'ide  access  by 
boat. 

Summary 

Big  Lake  WMA  is  located  in  east  central  Louisiana  and 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  large  blocks  of  bottomland 
hardwood  timber.  This  area  has  traditionallv  been 
known  for  its  high  quality  hunting,  particularly  deer,  and 
we  anticipate  a  large  number  of  hunters  participating  in 
the  outdoor  recreation  of  their  choice. 

This  is  a  newly  acquired  tract  and  management  and  de- 
velopment are  in  the  formative  stages.  After  management 
objectives  have  been  attained,  this  area  wiU  support  good 
animal  populations  and  provide  a  large  amount  of  high 
quality  outdoor  recreation. 
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TIhe  rolling,  pine-fragrant 
countryside  of  Lincoln  Parish 
yields  a  golden  harvest  of  game. 
Among  the  heritage-conscious 
residents  of  this  north-central 
Louisiana  parish,  a  zest  for  hunting, 
accompanied  by  a  protecHve  love  of 
wild  creatures,  is  regarded  as  a  God- 
given  birthright. 

The  population  of  40,000  is  spread 
thinly  over  the  heavily  timbered  area, 
but  a  strong  sense  of  community  is 
perhaps  its  most  striking  characteris- 
tic. Many  landowners  keep  their 
gates  forever  unlocked  as  an  invita- 
tion to  hunters.  In  turn,  they  are  not 
surprised  when  a  hunter  drops  by 
to  share  his  bag  or  a  group  of  com- 
panions bushhogs  four  or  five  acres 
to  say  thanks. 

It's  a  landowner-hunter  relation- 
ship that  could  very  nearly  be  ideal- 
except  for  the  rogue  hunter  who 
chills  it  from  time  to  time  by  ripping 
up  a  field  with  his  four-wheel-drive 
or  bv  killing  a  stalwart  tree  with 
spikes  driven  to  support  a  clumsy 
stand. 
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To  combat  this  problem,  the  Lin- 
coln Parish  Hunters  Advisory  Council 
was  formed. 

The  council  represents  a  ground- 
swell  if  ever  there  was  one.  Its  mem- 
bers and  backers  transcend  all  social, 
occupational  and  commercial  bar- 
riers. Chairman  is  L.  D.  Colvin 
of  Dubach,  a  retired  civil  servant 
reverenced  for  his  lifetime  of  contri- 
butions to  the  hunting  sport.  The 
parish's  five  political  wards  are  used 
as  a  basis  for  apportioning  seats  on 
the  council-five  from  each  ward  plus 
several  for  delegates  from  leading 
organizations  interested  in  hunting 
and  conservation. 

The  council's  thrust  is  entirely 
positive.  It  seeks  to  improve  commu- 
nications between  hunters  and 
landowners,  to  show  tangible  appre- 
ciation to  landowners  and,  above 
all,  to  promote  respect  for  landown- 
ers' rights.  "Respect,"  in  fact,  is 
the  key  word  in  all  council 
campaigns. 

The  council  is  "after"  outlaw 
hunters  mainly  in  the  sense  that  it 


would  like  to  reeducate  them.  It  does 
post  rewards  for  the  apprehension 
of  hunting-law  violators  and  vandals. 
Last  year,  the  council  and  the 
Downsville-Cypress  Hunting  Club 
offered  a  $2,000  reward  in  a  Downs- 
ville  barn  burning. 

That  the  Hunters  Advisory  Council 
has  met  with  success  in  its  efforts  is 
confirmed  by  Maj.  Brad  Smith  of 
the  Enforcement  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  Smith  has  seen  com- 
plaints from  Lincoln  Parish  landown- 
ers drop  to  half  of  what  they  used 
to  be. 

As  an  example,  he  said,  his  office 
had  been  accustomed  to  receiving  10 
to  20  complaints  a  day  that  people 
in  a  motor  vehicle  were  hunting  from 
a  public  road.  Often  they  turned 
out  to  be  hunters  bringing  in  their 
dogs  or  just  parking  for  a  while. 
These  persons  have  been  taught  to 
pull  off  the  road,  and  now  complaints 
are  down  to  four  or  five  a  day. 

As  a  formal  entity,  the  council  is 
just  two  years  old,  but  it  can  trace  its 
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Throughout  Louisiana,  "No  Hunting"  and  "No  Trespassing"  signs 

have  signaled  deteriorating  hunter-landowner  relations. 

Now  a  grassroots  organization  in  north-central  Louisiana 

is  out  to  reverse  that  trend. 


beginnings  to  the  hunting  season  of 
1979-80.  Rumors  were  sweeping 
the  parish  and  sportsmen  feared  that 
restriction  of  hunting  was  in  the 
wind,  including  a  wholesale  "post- 
ing" by  fed-up  landowners. 

Cooler  heads  took  over,  among 
them  L.  D.  Colvin  and  Tommy 
Stinson,  an  outdoors  enthusiast  who 
is  assistant  dean  of  student  life  at 
Louisiana  Tech  University  in  Ruston. 
In  a  unity  bid,  they  called  a  public 
meeting  in  1980  that  since  has  devel- 
oped into  an  annual  jamboree  at- 
tended by  1,000  and  featuring 
everything  from  a  display  of  snake- 
skins  to  a  lecture  on  trespass  laws. 

The  idea  for  setting  up  the  Hunters 
Advisory  Council  gained  immediate 
backing  from  State  Rep.  William 
Sumlin  of  Ruston.  The  council  also 
enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  Lincoln 
Parish  Police  Jury  and  the  Sheriff's 
Office,  although  Sumlin  notes  with 
pride  that  it  is  strictly  a  private 
venture  and  raises  all  its  own  operat- 
ing funds  through  contributions. 

Besides  serving  as  a  hunter-land- 
owner forum,  the  council  conducts  a 
vigorous  education  campaign.  Red- 
and-white  bumper  stickers  urging 
respect  for  the  landowner  are  seen 
everywhere;  3,500  were  printed. 
Signs  illustrated  with  a  handshake 
are  being  posted  by  participating 
landowners.  Last  year  a  series  of  ra- 
dio announcements  was  aimed  at 
getting  hunters  off  the  roads  when 
they  didn't  belong;  this  year  the 
theme  is  asking  the  landowner's 
permission  to  hunt.  Costs  are  under- 
written by  local  businesses  and 
lumber  interests. 

Landowners  are  guests  of  honor  at 
appreciation  barbecues,  and  on  an 
annual  Meat  Day  council  members 
deliver  packaged  venison  to  their 
homes  as  well  as  to  church  congrega- 
tions and  needy  families.  All  hunters 
are  urged  to  ask  landowners  for 
permission  to  hunt  and  afterward  to 
express  thanks. 
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One  landowner  says  that  even 
though  all  his  life  his  property  has 
been  kept  open,  he  was  startled 
recently  when  a  hunter  knocked  on 
his  door  and  inquired  whether  it 
would  be  all  right  to  hunt.  It  had 
never  happened  before.  The  land- 
owner is  73  years  old. 

Out-of-parish  hunters  are  welcome 
in  Lincoln  Parish,  but  justice  is  swift 
and  sure  for  those  who  misbehave, 
with  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  person- 
nel. Sheriff  Wayne  Houck,  District 
Attorney  Tommy  Adkins  and  the 
area's  proliferating  hunting  clubs 
helping  to  keep  the  lid  down.  The 
conviction  rate  in  Third  Judicial 
District  Court  is  98  percent  of 
tickets  written. 

Speaking  for  the  larger  landown- 
ers, former  Sheriff  George  Simonton 
observes  that  there  is  no  posted 
land  anywhere  near  his  own  exten- 
sive holdings  and  that  the  council  has 
"a  good  thing  going." 

In  October,  the  Lincoln  Parish 
Hunters  Advisory  Council  was 
scheduled  to  hold  another  of  its 
appreciation  dinners,  complete  with 
music,  a  duck  retriever  show  and  a 
coyote  run  involving  100  dogs. 

One  of  the  invitations  went  to 
Ragan  D.  Madden,  onetime  district 
attorney.  Madden  was  unable  to 
attend,  but  by  way  of  reply  he  wrote: 

"Please  convey  to  the  hunters 
present  that  all  of  my  lands,  where- 
soever located,  are  open  at  all  sea- 
sons to  the  hunters  and  sportsmen  of 
Lincoln  and  adjoining  parishes  for 
them  to  legally  hunt  and  take  game, 
both  of  the  field  and  of  the  air;  and 
that  as  merchantable  timber  is  har- 
vested, I  will  make  every  effort 
possible  to  see  that  all  food-produc- 
ing hardwood  trees  are  left  for  the 
propagation  and  growth  of  birds  and 
all  species  of  wildlife;  also,  let  them 
know  that  any  pleasure  they  may 
derive  from  hunting  on  my  lands  will 
also  bring  to  me  a  like  pleasure." 

And  that,  so  articulately  put,  is  the 
good  thing  the  council  has  got  going. 


L.D.  Colvin  steadies  a  sign  while 
Richard  Howell,  president  of  the 
Dugdemona  Hunting  Club,  nails  it  to 
a  landowner's  gatepost.  Grady 
Lewis  looks  on  from  rear. 


One  of  3,500  "Respect"  stickers  is 
attached  to  a  truck  bumper  by  Paul 
Peterson. 
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Shrimp  and  Com  Chowder 

V2  lb.  bacon  fried  crisp 

3  tablespoons  bacon  fat 
2  cups  onions,  chopped  fine 

1  cup  celery,  chopped  fine 
V2  cup  bell  pepper,  chopped  fine 
V2  cup  carrots,  grated 
V2  bay  leaf,  crumbled 

2  cups  potatoes,  diced 
V4  cup  water 
2  tablespoons  flour 

4  cups  shrimp  stock 
1  (I6V2  oz.)  can  cream  style  com 
1  (I6V2  oz.)  can  whole  corn 

1  (13  oz.)  can  low  fat  evaporated 
milk 

2  pounds  shrimp,  cooked  and 
peeled 

1  tablespoon  salt 
V2  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 
V2  teaspoon  black  pepper 
Tabasco  to  taste 

Fry  bacon.  Crumble  and  set  aside. 
Reserve  bacon  fat.  Saute  onions,  ce- 
lery, bell  pepper  and  carrots  in  bacon 
fat.  Add  bay  leaf,  potatoes  and 
water.  Cook  for  5-10  minutes.  Sprin- 
kle flour  over  mixture,  stir  well  and 
add  shrimp  stock.  Bring  to  boil.  Add 
com,  milk,  shrimp,  salt,  pepper  and 
Tabasco.  Simmer  over  low  fire  for  ap- 
proximately 30  minutes. 


Sweet  Potato  Pecan  Pie 

3  medium  sized  sweet  potatoes 

(IV2  cups  cooked  and  mashed) 

2/3  cup  brown  sugar 

V2  teaspoon  salt 

V4  teaspoon  allspice 

Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Vs  teaspoon  nutmeg 

2  large  eggs,  lightly  beaten 

1  cup  light  cream 

Vz  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

1  unbaked  9-inch  pie  shell 

Cook  the  sweet  potatoes  until 
tender.  Mash  well  and  combine  with 
all  the  other  ingredients,  except  pie 
shell.  Mix  thoroughly,  pour  into  pie 
shell. 
Topping 
V4  cup  sugar 
V4  cup  dark  com  syrup 

2  small  eggs 

iVz  tablespoons  butter 
2  teaspoons  vanilla 
pinch  salt 
pinch  cinnamon 
^4  cup  pecans 

Combine  all  ingredients  except 
pecans;  beat  together  with  mixer  un- 
til opaque.  Stir  in  pecans  and  pour 
on  top  of  pie  filling.  Bake  in  a  pre- 
heated 325°  oven  for  approximately 
45  minutes. 


Dove  and  Oyster  Pie 

16  doves  cayenne  pepper 

2  cups  chopped  celery       1  quart  water 

1  cup  chopped  onions       4  dozen  oysters 

3  slices  bacon,  chopped    4  tablespoons  flour 
salt  V4  cup  water 

Place  cleaned  and  drawn  whole 
doves  in  heavy  pot.  Add  celery,  on- 
ions, bacon,  salt  and  pepper;  cover 
with  water.  Let  water  come  to  a  boil; 
reduce  heat  and  simmer  until  doves 
are  tender.  Remove  from  heat.  Place 
birds  on  a  flat  pan  until  cool  enough 
to  handle.  Drain  oysters,  then  stuff 
as  many  oysters  as  possible  into  each 
dove.  Mix  flour  with  V4  cup  water  to 
make  paste;  then  add  enough  liquid 
from  pot  to  blend  well.  Add  this  to 
the  pot  in  which  doves  were  cooked; 
put  on  low  heat  and  stir  constantly 
until  thickened  about  consistency  of 
cream.  To  this  add  the  remaining 
oysters  and  remove  from  heat.  Line 
deep  casserole  bottom  and  sides 
with  flaky  pastry  and  bake  for  about 
10  minutes  in  preheated  350°  oven 
just  to  set  pastry.  Remove  from  oven 
and  let  cool.  Put  in  layer  of  doves, 
layer  of  liquid  with  oysters.  Repeat 
until  casserole  is  within  Va  inch  of 
top.  Cover  with  pastry  rolled  thin. 
Prick  top  of  pastry  and  bake  at  350° 


ON  THE  DAY  before  Christmas 
1983,  a  Canadian  cold  front 
swept  through  the  South 
without  warning  bringing  with  it  sub 
freezing  temperatures  and  blistering 
winds.  Most  people  were  caught  by 
surprise  including  two  young  hunt- 
ers who  had  paddled  their  pirogue 
deep  into  the  marsh  near  Pass  Man- 
chac.  Violent  winds  splashed  water 
into  the  boat,  wetting  the  men  as 
they  desperately  tried  to  keep  the 
light  pirogue  against  the  marsh 
shore. 

The  next  morning  rescue  workers 
found  the  frozen  bodies  of  Andrew 
Hillery  and  Patrick  Vizard.  Their 
hands  were  still  clinging  to  a  stump, 
paralyzed  in  the  position  they  took 
when  trying  to  shield  the  boat  from 
the  harsh  winds  and  freezing 
waters. 

How  could  this  ha\e  happened  to 
two  close  friends  who  had  hunted  to- 
gether since  they  were  14  years  old, 
Patrick,  a  senior  at  Southeastern 
Louisiana  University,  and  Andrew, 
graduating  from  Tulane  in  a  few 
months  and  preparing  for  his  wed- 
ding . . .  just  a  scant  two  weeks  away. 
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By  David  Swiger 

These  two  young  men  were  vic- 
tims of  what  has  been  called  the  No. 
1  killer  of  outdoor  sportsmen- 
hypothermia. 

Many  Louisiana  people  think  that 
hypothermia  is  something  exotic 
that  only  occurs  in  colder  climates 
during  the  winter  months.  While  it  is 
true  that  it  takes  place  more  often  in 
the  north,  it  can  endanger  anyone 
who  is  unprepared  for  cold  weather 
or  cold  water.  Its  victims  include 
duck  hunters,  fishermen,  canoeists 
and  hikers. 

In  a  nutshell,  hypothermia  is  a 
drop  in  body  temperature.  Any  ex- 
posure to  cold  for  a  period  of  time 
long  enough  to  cause  your  body's 
heat  loss  to  surpass  its  heat  produc- 
tion will  cause  it.  When  the  body 
temperature  falls  to  95°F,  the  body 
tries  to  generate  heat  by  intense 
shivering.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
svmptoms  of  hypothermia.  As  cool- 
ing continues  and  the  body's  tem- 
perature reaches  90°F,  uncon- 
sciousness may  occur.  As  the  condi- 
tion worsens  and  the  body's  temper- 
ature drops  below  85°F,  the  victim 
will  suffer  heart  failure  and  die. 

How  quickly  a  person  develops 
hypothermia  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air  or 
water.  Cold  water  can  cool  a  body  as 
much  as  25  times  faster  than  air. 
Thus  hypothermia  can  develop 
quicklv  in  hunters  or  fishermen  who 
fall  overboard. 


A  victim's  cooling  rate  also  de- 
pends on  his  body  weight,  what  he  is 
wearing,  and  what  he  does.  Women 
and  children  tend  to  chill  faster  than 
men  due  to  their  smaller  body  size. 
Cases  also  show  that  fat  people  cool 
more  slowly  than  thin  people. 

In  water  50°F,  an  average  man 
wearing  a  shirt,  pants,  socks  and 
running  shoes,  who  remains  calm 
and  still  in  a  personal  flotation  de- 
vice (PFD)  may  survive  VI2  to  3 
hours.  The  body's  skin  will  quickly 
take  on  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
but  it  takes  at  least  15  minutes  for  the 
brain  and  heart  to  begin  to  cool. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  a  vic- 
tim can  do  to  increase  his  survival 
time.  The  first  step  is  to  stay  calm. 
Struggling  may  cause  the  inhalation 
of  water  and  also  the  loss  of  buoy- 
ancy provided  by  air  trapped  in  the 
clothing.  Conscious  control  of 
breathing  can  also  be  affected.  The 
shock  of  cold  water  tends  to  cause 
hyperventilation  (breathing  too 
often)  which  can  result  in 
unconsciousness. 

Try  to  get  as  much  of  the  body  out 
of  the  water  as  possible,  since  water 
conducts  heat  away  from  the  body 
many  times  faster  than  air.  If  forced 
to  stay  in  the  water,  remain  still 
curled  up  in  the  H.E.L.P.  position 
(heat  escape  lessening  posture).  It  is 
a  fetal-like  position.  Pull  the  knees 
up,  cross  the  ankles  and  hug  the 
sides.  This  protects  the  high  heat 
loss  areas  of  the  sides  of  the  chest 
and  the  groin.  This  procedure  as- 
sumes a  PFD  is  available,  and  can  in- 
crease survival  time  by  as  much  as  50 
percent. 

If  a  PFD  isn't  on  hand  the  victim 
will  have  to  tread  water.  Many  peo- 
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Most  sportsmen  and  outdoor  enthusiasts  think  they  are  prepared  to 

protect  themselves  against  outdoor  accidents  and  injuries.  Very  few, 

however,  are  even  casually  familiar  with  an  insidious  malady  that  ranks 

as  the  number  one  killer  in  the  out-of-doors. 


pie  have  learned  a  technique  called 
drownproofing  for  keeping  afloat  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Unfortunately 
this  method  requires  putting  the 
head  in  the  water  (a  high  heat  loss 
area)  and  speeds  heat  loss  by  as 
much  as  82  percent  compared  to  re- 
maining still  in  a  lifejacket. 

Another  practice  which  is  effective 
both  physically  and  psychologically 
is  huddling.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
person  in  the  water  they  should  form 
a  huddle  pressing  chest  areas  to- 
gether to  block  the  flow  of  cold 
water.  This  is  an  effective  way  of  pre- 
venting heat  loss  from  the  chest,  al- 
though it  suffers  from  less  effective 
groin  protection.  This  position  has 
the  psychological  effect  of  reducing 
anxiety  by  keeping  victims  together. 
It  also  makes  a  larger  target  for  a 
search  craft. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  affect- 
ing a  victim's  survival  time  is  the 
type  of  clothing  he  is  wearing.  Wool 
clothing  has  more  insulation  ability 
even  when  wet  than  most  other  fab- 
rics. Manufacturers  of  boating  safety 
equipment  make  special  "float  coat" 
PFDs.  They  have  protective  insula- 
tion and  flotation  material  in  them. 
Some  models  even  come  with  a 
panel  that  can  be  snapped  over  the 
groin  area  to  turn  it  into  a  mini  wet 
suit.  These  garments  more  than  dou- 
ble survival  time  compared  to  regu- 
lar PFDs,  and  are  highly 
recommended  for  persons  who 
spend  a  lot  of  time  around  cold 
water,  for  example  duck  hunters. 

All  hypothermia  victims  should  be 
seen  by  a  physician,  but  immediate 
first  aid  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  or  death.  The  aim  of  treat- 
ment is  to  return  the  chilled  body 
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core  to  normal  temperature  while 
minimizing  "afterdrop."  This  is  a 
further  lowering  of  the  body  core 
temperature  as  the  cold  blood  from 
the  extremities  returns  to  the  core 
once  the  victim  begins  to  warm. 

To  lessen  afterdrop,  add  heat  to 
the  head  and  trunk  in  order  to  warm 
from  the  core  outward.  Because  of 
the  loss  of  strength  and  weakened 
condition  of  the  heart,  it  is  important 
to  handle  patients  as  little  and  gently 
as  possible.  During  rescue,  do  not  al- 
low victims  to  exert  themselves  since 
this  can  stimulate  blood  flow  and 
worsen  afterdrop. 

Studies  on  hypothermia  have 
come  up  with  suggested  methods  of 
rewarming  the  body. 

First  get  people  out  of  the  water,  to 
warm  shelter,  and  out  of  wet  clothes 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  victims  are 
conscious,  talking  clearly  and  sensi- 
bly, and  shivering  vigorously,  then 
warm  dry  clothing,  shelter  and  hot 
sugary  drinks  will  be  sufficient  to 
warm  up  the  victims.  Doctors  stress 
that  alcohol  should  never  be  used  to 
rewarm  a  hypothermia  victim.  Al- 
cohol causes  the  body's  blood  ves- 
sels to  relax  and  decreases  the  flow 
of  oxygenated  blood  to  the  brain. 
This  reduction  in  blood  flow  could 
cause  the  hypothermia  victim  to  feel 
disoriented,  nauseous  and  further 
increase  his  heat  loss. 

If  victims  show  signs  of  clouded 
consciousness  like  slurred  speech, 
muscle  spasms,  or  are  already  un- 
conscious, then  aggressive  rewarm- 
ing is  necessary.  Once  hypothermia 
has  progressed  beyond  vigorous 
shivering,  merely  wrapping  \'ictims 
in  blankets  will  only  keep  them  cold. 

There  are  several  time  tested  ways 


to  supply  additional  heat.  All  utilize 
the  high  heat  transfer  areas  of  the 
body, head,  neck  and  groin. 

Hot  Packs:  Lav  victims  flat  on  their 
backs  with  feet  slightly  elevated. 
Then  apply  some  form  of  hot  pack  to 
the  head,  neck,  sides  of  chest  and 
groin  area  leaving  arms  and  legs 
free.  One  way  is  to  use  towels, 
sweatshirts  or  other  cloth  warmed 
with  hot  water  (llO'F).  Hot  water 
bottles,  chemical  hot  packs,  heating 
pads  and  other  such  devices  could 
also  be  used.  Placing  the  victim  on  a 
hard  flat  surface  will  permit  the  use 
of  CPR  should  the  need  arise. 

Warm  Bath:  A  fully  conscious  vic- 
tim with  no  major  injuries,  unlikely 
to  require  breathing  assistance,  can 
be  rewarmed  in  a  bathtub.  Place  the 
victim  (WITH  THE  ARMS  AND 
LEGS  KEPT  OUT  OF  THE  WATER) 
into  a  tub  of  llO^F  water.  The  victim 
could  also  sit  in  a  shower  stall  with 
the  warm  spray  directed  at  his 
trunk. 

What  should  vou  do  out  in  the 
wilds  where  \'ou  ha\e  no  hot  packs 
let  alone  a  bathtub?  One  time  tested 
field  method  relies  on  bodv  heat 
supplied  bv  the  rescuers.  The  Wctim 
is  stripped  and  wrapped  in  a  sleep- 
ing bag  or  blanket  along  with  one  or 
more  rescuers  who  are  also  stripped 
to  allow  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the 
rescuers  to  the  xictim. 

One  inconsistenc\'  of  cold  water  is 
that  just  as  it  can  rob  one  of  Ufe  it  can 
also  prolong  the  life  of  a  person  who 
otherwise  would  ha\e  died.  Recent 
research  shows  that  hvpothemxia  ex- 
pands the  time  of  irrexersible  death 
of  cells.  For  this  reason  CPR  should 
always  be  administered  even  if  the 
\ictim  shows  no  signs  of  life. 
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By  Maurice  N.  Cockerham 


Antlers  are  mounted  and  fastened  on  urethane  form. 
Cured  cape  is  then  fitted  to  form. 
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IT  IS  STILL  a  bit  early  in  the  season  and  the  temperature 
is  quite  warmish,  the  day  a  little  muggy.  But,  Lady 
Luck  being  more  than  slightly  unpredictable,  you 
suddenly  find  yourself  standing  over  the  buck  of  your 
dreams.  Massive  antlers  branch  in  a  perfectly  matched 
pair,  and  you  know  without  hesitation  that  this  deer 
simply  has  to  go  on  your  wall. 

Unfortunately,  it  will  take  you  all  day  to  get  that  buck 
out  of  the  woods  and  back  to  the  deer  camp  and,  even 
then,  you  have  no  way  to  put  that  massive  rack  on 
ice.  You  know  that  it  will  take  at  least  another  day  for 
the  long  boat  ride  out  of  the  swamp  and  the  equally  long 
drive  home.  Hurry  is  called  for. 

So  you  hurry.  You  get  your  prize  back  to  camp  and 
hurriedly  peel  the  hide  off  the  neck,  remembering  to  cut 
the  skin  down  the  back  of  the  neck.  Then  you  deposit 
the  cape  in  a  large  plastic  garbage  bag,  tying  it  off 
around  the  base  of  those  beautiful  antlers.  As  soon  as 
you  finish  dressing  the  buck,  gear  goes  into  the  boat  and 
you  head  for  the  landing.  Then  you  carefully  stow  your 
trophy  head  in  the  trunk  and  head  for  home. 

Early  the  following  morning  you  are  at  the  nearest 
taxidermist's  studio,  but  all  is  definitely  not  well.  You 
know  that  as  soon  as  you  open  your  extra  strength, 
heavy  duty  garbage  bag,  because  it  now  contains 
garbage.  There  is  a  less-than-pleasant  aroma  to  the 
cape,  and  when  you  pull  it  out,  much  of  the  hair  stays 
in  the  bag.  Your  friendly  local  taxidermist  gives  you  a 
look  normally  reserved  for  child  beaters  and  grave 
robbers  and  that  wall  in  your  mind  where  you  had 
carefully  hung  your  precious  trophy  is  now  stark  naked. 

The  sad  truth  is,  that  little  story  is  repeated  through- 
out the  year  and  throughout  the  country.  It  happens 
simply  because  the  average  hunter  is  totally  unprepared 
for  the  moment  when  a  potential  trophy  mount  lies  at 
his  feet.  It  makes  no  difference  if  that  trophy  is  a  record 
class  deer,  that  all-important  and  irreplaceable  "first 
buck,"  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  favored  or  unusual 
waterfowl  species,  or  any  other  critter  which  holds  that 
special  memory  and  meaning  for  the  hunter  and  is 
thus  elevated  to  proper  "trophy"  status. 

1  am  not  a  taxidermist,  nor  am  I  keeping  company 
with  the  daughter  of  a  taxidermist,  and  1  most  certainly 
do  not  get  any  special  discounts  from  my  taxidermist.  In 
all  fairness,  however,  I  must  say  there  is  absolutely 
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nothing  that  compares  with  a  properly  done  mount  for 
preserving  and  refreshing  the  memories  of  those  espe- 
cially successful,  or  especially  unsuccessful,  days  in  the 
field.  It  holds  equally  true  for  the  quail  shooter,  the 
waterfowler,  the  coon  hunter  and  the  fisherman. 

Why  taxidermists  are  not  as  overworked  as  taxi 
dancers  is  a  complete  mystery  to  me.  I  could  provide  full 
time  employment  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  if  I  could 
magically  resurrect  the  various  critters  that  I,  and 
several  friends,  "should  have  had  mounted."  Every 
other  hunter  can  tax  his  memory  muscle  just  a  bit  and 
come  up  with  a  similar  list.  As  often  as  not,  the  failure 
to  have  a  particular  prize  mounted  stems  from  the 
inconvenience  or  "impossibility"  of  caring  for  the  speci- 
men until  it  can  be  delivered  to  a  taxidermy  studio. 
That  brings  us,  finally,  to  the  point  of  all  this. 

Proper  field  care  of  trophies,  including  big  game,  little 
game,  fish  and  fowl,  is  relatively  simple  and  quite 
reliable.  Like  all  worthy  endeavors^however,  it  requires 
just  a  little  forethought  and  preplanning. 

Firstly,  expect  to  take  a  trophy.  One  never  knows 
when  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  will  step  out  of  the  bush. 
Then  too,  if  you  are  prepared,  your  mind  will  be  attuned 
to  lesser  trophies  to  preserve  the  memories  even  if  the 
"big  un"  fails  to  show.  Kind  of  like  the  man  who  has 
a  tiny  red  squirrel  on  his  wall  to  remind  him  of  the  ten- 
day  bear  hunt  in  fantastic  country.  Beautiful  scenery, 
fine  weather,  great  camp  ...  no  bears.  Just  a  glance  at 
the  little  squirrel,  however,  sparks  a  thousand  wonderful 
memories.  It  keeps  the  hunt  alive  forever. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  becoming  trophy  minded  is  to 
realize  that  preserving  that  prize  in  the  field  is  not 
complicated  and  there  are  no  magic  formulas  involved. 
A  man  or  woman  with  a  good  knife  and  three  boxes 
of  table  salt  can  easily  save  the  entire  cape  and  head  of 
the  biggest  deer  ever  felled  in  Louisiana,  and  save  it  for 
ten  days  or  more  if  need  be. 

For  simplicity,  let's  break  our  discussion  down  into 
categories.  We'll  start  with  big  game  and  in  Louisiana 
that  means  deer,  since  the  bear  hunters  have  mostly 
gone  the  way  of  the  Confederate  veterans. 

The  most  important  consideration  is  that  dead,  wet 
and  warm  equals  trouble.  How  much  trouble,  and  how 
fast  the  trouble  comes,  depends  on  how  warm  the 
weather  is,  and  how  wet.  The  dead  factor  in  this  equa- 
tion doesn't  change  much. 

If  the  weather  is  cold  and  dry,  and  a  taxidermist  is  less 
than  24  hours  away,  you  are  in  pretty  good  shape. 
Otherwise,  you  have  two  options.  Refrigeration  is  al- 
ways best,  but  it  takes  a  humongous  ice  chest  to  close 
over  the  rack  and  head  of  even  a  small  deer.  That  leaves 
the  second  option . . .  salt. 

Although  the  idea  of  salting  a  cape  in  the  field 
prompts  a  multitude  of  self  doubts  and  insecurities 
among  the  vast  majority  of  hunters,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
process.  It  will  preserve  the  cape  and  head  quite  well 
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Good  quality  skins  make  good  quality  mounts. 
.V 


Hair  dryers  can  be  used  to  dry  and  "set"  small  mounts. 
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Urethane  form  must  be  fitted  to  fragile  skin. 


Details  and  "finishing  touches"  mark  a  top  quality 
mount. 
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and  prevent  the  hair  from  slipping  (failing  off  the  hide) 
for  more  than  a  week  even  without  the  head  being 
skinned  out. 

Proper  removal  of  the  cape  and  head  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  preserving  it.  Despite  what  Uncle  Ralph  may 
have  told  you,  do  not  "bleed"  your  deer  or  otherwise 
puncture  the  skin  forward  of  the  shoulders.  The  age  old 
practice  of  sticking  a  dead  animal  is,  quite  simply,  a 
waste  of  time  and  a  fine  way  to  damage  an  otherwise 
perfect  mount.  Also,  do  not  split  the  cape  along  the 
neck,  either  top  or  bottom.  Finally,  when  you  field  dress 
your  animal,  begin  your  body  opening  at  the  base  of 
the  breastbone.  Don't  split  the  chest  all  the  way 
to  the  brisket. 

Cut  the  skin  in  a  circle  just  behind  the  front  legs. 
Then  cut  around  the  legs  some  four  to  six  inches  down. 
Then  cut  inside  the  front  legs  to  the  armpit,  so  to 
speak,  and  angle  back  to  the  edge  of  the  cape.  At  this 
point,  the  cape  should  be  removed  intact,  like  a  sock,  all 
the  way  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  Take  care  to  remove 
any  bits  of  flesh  that  may  pull  off  with  the  hide.  After 
skinning  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  cut  through  the  neck 
between  the  skull  and  the  first  vertebra  and  break 
the  head  free. 

It  will  not  take  long,  so  go  ahead  and  prepare  the  cape 
at  this  point.  Two  or  three  pounds  of  regular  table  salt 
is  all  you  need.  Rub  the  salt  well  into  the  base  of  the 
skull  and  pack  it  into  the  windpipe  and  throat  openings 
and  the  spinal  column.  Then  rub  salt  generously  into 
the  flesh  side  of  the  cape,  being  careful  not  to  miss  even 
the  smallest  area.  Pay  particular  attenhon  to  the  edges 
and  do  not  be  stingy  with  the  salt. 

Then  turn  the  cape  right-side-out.  Roll  the  skin  up 
loosely,  tying  it  behind  the  antlers.  Then  pack  salt 
generously  into  the  mouth,  nose,  eyes  and  ears.  Place 
the  cape  and  head  in  the  coolest  spot  available  that 
provides  good  ventilation  and  protection  from  birds  and 
animals.  DO  NOT  put  the  cape  in  a  plastic  bag. 

Of  course,  the  head  and  cape  should  be  taken  to  the 
taxidermist  at  the  first  possible  opportunity,  but  a 
proper  salting  job  will  keep  your  trophy  quite  well  for 
several  days  to  a  week  or  even  longer  if  the  weather 
is  cool  or  cold. 

We  should  also  note  that  damaged  antlers  do  not  spell 
finis  for  a  good  mount.  A  competent  taxidermist  can 
rebuild  antlers  so  that  damage  can  only  be  detected  by  a 
truly  experienced  eye. 

Also,  if  the  very  worst  should  befall  your  trophy  and 
the  cape  end  up  as  junk  ...  do  not  despair.  Your  friendly 
taxidermist  can  very  often  come  up  with  a  cape  (all 
good  taxidermists  are  part  wizard  anyway),  and  com- 
plete your  prized  mount.  Of  course,  the  cost  will  go  up 
in  proportion  to  the  wizardry  involved. 

Small  Game.  Most  hunters  tend  to  overlook  the  value 
of  small  game  for  mounts.  A  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance. Small  creatures,  aside  from  being  proper  tro- 
phies in  their  own  right,  add  an  invaluable  touch  as 
accents  when  displayed  with  larger  mounts. 

With  most  smaller  animals,  including  fox  and  bobcat, 
it  is  best  to  preserve  the  entire  animal  in  most  cases. 
Simply  keep  the  body  cavity  opening  as  small  as  possi- 
ble. Remove  the  plumbing  completely,  and  then  gener- 
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ously  salt  the  entire  body  cavity.  Work  the  salt  well  into 

the  chest  and  throat  area  and  into  the  anal  area.  You 

cannot  use  too  much  salt. 

When  finished  with  the  body  cavity,  salt  all  external 

openings  such  as  the  mouth,  nose,  ears,  eyes,  any 

bullet  holes  or  other  wounds,  and  the  anal  and  pubic 

openings. 

As  in  all  cases,  take  the  specimen  to  a  taxidermist  as 

soon  as  possible,  and  keep  it  cool  and  well  ventilated 

until  then. 

Much  small  game,  as  well  as  fowl,  can  be  placed  in  ice 

chests.  Unless  your  prize  can  be  solidly  frozen  within  a 

few  hours,  however,  or  delivered  to  your  taxidermist 

within  a  day,  salt  it  anyhow. 

Birds.  Feathered  trophies  are,  unquestionably,  the 
most  delicate  to  care  for  in  the  field.  Damage  to  the 
plumage  is  a  bane  to  even  the  most  competent  taxider- 
mist. The  decision  to  mount  should  be  made  at  the  time 
the  bird  is  taken. 

Straighten  and  smooth  the  feathers  immediately,  and 
inspect  the  bird  for  any  other  physical  damage.  A  bird 
to  be  mounted  should  be  rolled  gently  in  paper  or  cloth, 
with  no  bent  or  twisted  plumage.  If  a  small  board  or 
similar  reinforcement  can  be  included  to  help  keep  the 
bird  straight,  so  much  the  better. 

The  bird  should  be  refrigerated  whole  and  taken  to  a 
taxidermist  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  hunt  is  to  continue 
for  several  days,  make  a  small  opening,  being  careful 
not  to  cut  or  pull  any  feathers,  and  draw  the  bird.  Then 
salt  the  body  cavity  and  external  openings  well. 

Fish.  Preserving  fish  for  mounting  is  generally  not  a 
problem.  Most  fishermen  in  Louisiana  have  ice  chests 
and  live  wells  readily  available,  and  freezers  fairly  close 
at  hand.  The  bigger  problem  is  that  fishermen  tend  to 
eat  their  trophies  and  wish  later  they  had  had  them 
mounted. 

One  thing  we  should  mention,  however,  is  that  fish 
colors  will  inevitably  fade.  Don't  be  put  off  if  your  prize 
begins  to  lose  his  beautiful  colors  in  the  ice  chest.  All 
fish  mounts  have  to  be  painted  when  mounted.  If 
you  can  take  a  good  photograph,  your  taxidermist  will 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  colors  quite  well.  Otherwise, 
you  will  have  to  work  with  him  to  get  the  colors  right  on 
the  finished  trophy. 

If  it's  a  good,  big  fish  and  you  are  hungry  and  you  get 
the  fish  to  the  taxidermist  while  it  is  fresh  and  refriger- 
ated, the  man  will  probably  even  give  you  your  meat 
back  in  a  neat  little  package.  Otherwise,  he'll  eat  it 
himself.  You'll  note  that  most  taxidermists  have  a  well- 
fed  look. 

Finally,  keep  in  mind  that  a  fresh  or  salted  trophy  can 
be  kept  quite  a  long  time  if  it  is  frozen.  If  you  end  up 
with  a  trophy  you'd  like  to  hang  on  the  wall  but  find 
that  Mama's  dress  or  baby's  shoes  must  come  first,  the 
deep  freeze  can  hold  that  trophy  till  whenever. 

If  you're  dealing  with  a  nice  set  of  antlers,  your 
friendly  local  animal  stuffer  can  skin  out  the  head  and 
remove  the  antlers  for  you  for  a  very  nominal  fee. 
Just  ask  for,  and  follow,  his  or  her  advice  on  freezing  the 
cape.  That  advice  will  deal  primarily  with  preventing 
freezer  burn  and  really  should  be  sought  before  freezing 
any  creature  for  future  mounting. 
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Fish  and  birds  require  practice  before  trying  an 
important  job. 


Finished  fish  mounts  are  always  recolored  with  careful 
painting. 
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To  say  that  Louisiana 

dominates  the  sport  of 

waterfowling  is  an 

understatement  akin  to  the 

assertion  that  it 

occasionally  gets  chilly  in 

the  antarctic. 


THERE  IS  A  POPULAR  belief  that 
the  afterlife  mirrors  our  fondest 
earthy  pleasures-Palm  Springs 
for  an  avid  linkster,  Vail  for  a  dedi- 
cated skier.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case, 
then  the  really  obsessed  duck  hunter 
who  makes  it  through  the  pearly 
gates  will  find  a  place  that  looks  a  lot 
like  Louisiana. 

To  say  that  Louisiana  dominates 
the  sport  of  waterfowling  is  an 
understatement  akin  to  the  assertion 
that  it  occasionally  gets  chilly  in  the 
antarctic. 

We  lead  the  nation  in  the  number 
of  ducks  wintered,  the  number  of 
ducks  harvested,  the  number  of 
ducks  taken  per  hunter  and  the 
acreage  of  ideal  wetland  habitat. 

About  the  only  thing  we  are  not 
number  one  in  is  the  total  number  of 
hunters  and  even  there,  we  rank 
second. 

Representing  slightly  over  40 
percent  of  the  nation's  coastal  wet- 
land, Louisiana's  over  4  million  acres 
of  coastal  marsh  is  the  major  water- 
fowl wintering  area  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  is  home  for  millions 
of  waterfowl  from  September 
through  March.  It  is  estimated  that  5 
million  ducks  and  geese  winter  in 
our  state,  with  another  5  million 
passing  through  the  state  for  a  period 
of  time  before  migrating  farther 
south  to  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  2,270,000  ducks  taken  in 
Louisiana  during  the  1983-84  season 
was  almost  1,000,000  birds  more  than 
were  harvested  in  the  next  highest 
state  and  is  over  400,000  more  ducks 
than  were  taken  in  the  entire  Atlantic 
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Flyway  and  approximately  the  same 
number  as  were  taken  in  the  entire 
Central  Flyway.  In  fact,  Louisiana 
duck  hunters  annually  kill  more 
ducks  than  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
winters. 

The  average  Louisiana  duck  hunter 
bagged  approximately  18  ducks  last 
season.  This  was  almost  four  times 
the  number  of  ducks  taken  by  the 
average  Atlantic  Flyway  hunter,  three 
times  the  number  taken  by  the 
average  Central  Flyway  hunter  and 
twice  that  harvested  by  the  average 
Mississippi  and  Pacific  Flyway 
hunters. 

Ducks  begin  arriving  in  Louisiana 
in  mid-August  as  blue-winged  teal 
are  the  first  on  the  scene  in  great 
numbers.  By  mid-September,  it  is 
common  to  have  a  half  million  or 
more  teal  in  the  marsh  and  two 
weeks  later  to  have  virtually  all  dis- 
appear to  wintering  areas  south  of 
the  border.  By  mid-October,  gadwall, 
wigeon,  pintail,  shoveler  and  both 
snow  geese  and  "specks"  have 
arrived.  Peak  populations  of  these 


birds  occur  in  November,  while 
mallards  and  divers  arrive  somewhat 
later,  usually  by  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber. During  unusually  cold  winters, 
as  we  had  during  the  1983-84  season, 
waterfowl  populations  are  even 
higher  as  ducks  fly  farther  south  to 
Louisiana  in  order  to  avoid  frozen 
lakes  and  locate  adequate  food 
supplies. 

The  economic  impact  of  this  unpar- 
alleled bounty  is  astounding.  Using 
the  national  average  of  monev  spent 
by  duck  hunters  for  licenses,  equip- 
ment, meals,  lodging  and  transporta- 
tion, it  has  been  computed  that 
Louisiana  waterfowlers  contribute 
over  $37,000,000  annually  to  the 
economy  of  the  state  in  pursuit  of 
their  favorite  sport.  This  figure 
is  greater  than  the  yearly  budget  of 
the  entire  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  represents  only  direct 
expenditures  by  the  hunters.  To 
get  the  full  impact  on  the  state's 
economy  of  these  direct  expendi- 
tures, one  must  consider  the  multi- 
plier effect  as  this  monev  is  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  creating  jobs  and 
generating  additional  taxes. 

Two  decades  ago  during  the  1961- 
62,  62-63  and  63-64  seasons,  an 
average  of  44,547  hunters  harvested 
an  average  of  465,267  ducks, 
representing  9.3  ducks  per  hunter. 
Twent\'  vears  later  during  the  1981- 
82,  82-83  and  83-84  seasons,  an 
average  of  120,562  Louisiana  sports- 
men and  sportswomen  bagged  an 
average  of  1,810,767  ducks  for  an 
average  of  14.3  ducks  per  hunter. 

During  much  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  the  department  operated  a 
special  duck  hunting  program  at  the 
Pass-a-Loutre  Wildlife  Management 
Area  located  at  the  southern  tip  of 
the  Mississippi  Ri\er.  Hunters  %vere 
chosen  at  random  from  those  applv- 
ing  for  the  hunts  and  were  trans- 
ported to  the  management  area  b\- 
department  personnel.  Thev  staved 
in  department-owned  camps  on 
the  area  and  were  ferried  to  the  best 
hunting  spots.  (Hurricane  Camille 
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destroyed  the  camps  in  1969  and 
brought  an  end  to  the  program.)  The 
two-day  hunts  were  tightly  controlled 
both  in  the  number  of  hunters  al- 
lowed and  the  times  they  were 
allowed  to  hunt  and  were  truly  qual- 
ity experiences.  During  the  1961-64 
seasons,  sportsmen  on  these  quality 
hunts  on  some  of  the  best  waterfowl 
habitat  in  the  state  averaged  just  over 
two  ducks  per  day  per  hunter.  Today, 
120,000  Louisiana  waterfowlers 
come  close  to  matching  that  figure 
statewide. 

Louisiana  biologists  have  long 
maintained  that  stockpiling  is  not  an 
effective  waterfowl  management 
tool  and  that  hunting  does  not  play  a 
major  role  in  the  high  natural 
mortality  of  waterfowl.  We  recog- 
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nized  long  ago  that  the  phenomenal 
waterfowl  bounty  we  enjoy  in  Louisi- 
ana has  its  roots  far  away  in  the 
cold,  snowy  ancestral  breeding 
grounds  of  northern  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

In  1949,  the  predecessor  to  the 
modern  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  began  contrib- 
uting a  portion  of  its  license  fees  to 
Ducks  Unlimited  for  preservation  of 
these  northern  wetland  "duck  facto- 
ries." In  1976,  through  an  act  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature,  that  contribu- 
tion was  increased  to  10  percent  of  all 
hunting  license  fees  donated  an- 
nually to  DU.  This  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $200,000  annually,  over 
$3  million  to  date. 

In  addition  to  contributing  to  the 


preservation  of  northern  wetland 
breeding  areas,  the  department 
spends  approximately  $700,000  an- 
nually on  waterfowl  management 
and  research.  About  two-thirds 
of  this  is  used  for  habitat  manipula- 
tion including  levee  maintenance, 
pumping,  control  structures  and 
control  burning,  while  about  $200,000 
goes  to  various  research  projects  by 
the  department  and  LSU  cooperative 
wildlife  research  unit. 

The  department  is  also  the  major 
enforcer  of  federal  migratory  water- 
fowl laws,  since  there  are  only  7  or  8 
federal  wildlife  agents  involved  in 
migratory  waterfowl  enforcement  ac- 
tivity in  Louisiana  at  any  one  time. 
Close  to  300  persons  in  the  depart- 
ment are  involved  in  enforcement 
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activities  as  part  of  their  normal 
duties.  This  includes  enforcement 
division  personnel  and  personnel  in 
the  offices  of  Wildlife  and  Coastal 
and  Marine  Resources.  During  the 
waterfowl  season,  approximately  100 
state  wildlife  agents  in  the  coastal 
parishes  and  Atchafalaya  basin  spend 
about  half  their  time  enforcing  fed- 
eral waterfowl  laws. 

Department  personnel  are  not  only 
actively  involved  in  working  to 
insure  ducks  are  there  for  the  future, 
but  also  in  allowing  the  maximum 
sustained  harvest  of  this  natural 
resource  by  Louisiana  sportsmen. 
The  department's  active  voice  at  the 
federal  level  was  instrumental  in 
the  addition  in  1975  of  five  additional 
hunting  days  in  the  west  zone  of 
the  state,  the  removal  of  canvasback 
closure  restrictions  in  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  including  Louisiana  and  the 
current  period  of  stabilized 
regulations. 

In  1975,  in  conjunction  with  the 
state's  west  zone  being  granted 
an  additional  five  hunting  days,  the 
department  initiated  an  aggressive 
banding  study  to  determine  Louisi- 
ana's position  in  the  flyway.  Over 
80,000  ducks  were  trapped  and 
banded  during  the  6-year  study  that 
revealed  over  65  percent  of  the 
dabbling  ducks  banded  in  the  west 
zone  of  Louisiana  arrive  by  way 
of  the  Central  Flyway.  As  a  result  of 
this  study,  Louisiana  is  now  pressing 
for  an  extended  60-day  season  in 
the  west  zone  to  match  that  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Central  Flyway. 

Yearly  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  sets  a  framework  for  each 
flyway  during  which  time  each  state 
must  set  their  respective  seasons. 
Accurate  information  on  waterfowl 
movements  within  the  state  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  set  the  seasons  so 
that  Louisiana  hunters  can  take 
advantage  of  peak  duck  populations. 

Such  information  is  the  product 
of  the  department's  extensive  aerial 
waterfowl  survey  program.  Time 
consuming  and  tedious,  these  aerial 
surveys  give  department  biologists 
their  most  reliable  information  on 
state  waterfowl  populaHons. 

It  was  this  accurate  information  on 
waterfowl  movements  that  was 
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The  graph  above  shows  the  number 
of  hunters,  number  of  ducks  killed 
and  the  number  of  ducks  per  hunter 
in  Louisiana  since  1961.  Note  that 
while  the  number  of  hunters  has 
increased  dramatically  since  1961,  the 
number  of  ducks  killed  per  hunter 
has  also  increased. 

decisive  in  convincing  the  federal 
government  to  allow  the  special 
September  teal  season  that  Louisiana 
waterfowlers  have  now  grown  to 
expect.  Louisiana  was  one  of  the  first 
states  to  allow  hunters  the  opportu- 


nity to  harvest  these  birds  which 
normally  move  on  to  wintering  areas 
in  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America  before  the  opening  of  regu- 
lar waterfowl  seasons. 

Aerial  surveys  are  also  a  good 
enforcement  tool,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  identifying  areas  where 
illegal  baiting  is  occurring. 

State  and  federal  refuges  comprise 
some  500,000  acres  of  Louisiana 
marshland  and  while  most  of  the  4 
million  plus  acres  of  coastal  marsh  are 
leased  for  duck  hunting,  many  of 
these  state  and  federal  areas  provide 
excellent  waterfowling  for  the  general 
public. 

Coastal  area  wildlife  management 
areas  noted  for  their  waterfowl 
hunting  are  Atchafalaya  Delta,  Pass- 
A-Loutre,  Pointe-Au-Chien,  Biloxi 
and  Manchac.  These  areas  total 
almost  270,000  acres  of  prime  water- 
fowl habitat  open  to  public  hunting. 

Greentree  reservoirs,  flooded 
standing  timber,  are  also  very  popu- 
lar waterfowling  sites  on  several  of 
our  more  inland  wildlife  management 
areas.  They  attract  thousands  of 
mallards  and  wood  ducks  and  are 


The  season  lengths,  bag  limits  and 
number  of  duck  stamps  sold  in 
Louisiana  since  the  beginning  of  the 
duck  stamp  program  in  1935  are 
shown  on  graph  above.  Note  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  duck  stamps  sold  and  that  peaks 
and  valleys  in  bag  limits  and  season 


lengths  often  correspond  with 
peaks  and  valleys  in  duck  stamp 
sales.  Years  1961, 1968  and  1971  are 
examples  of  this.  Also  note  that 
while  the  bag  limit  today  is  10,  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1935,  both  the 
season  length  and  number  of  duck 
stamps  sold  have  increased. 
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The  duck  harvests  for 
1983  in  all  four  flyways 
and  the  top  20  states  are 
shown  on  map  above. 
Also  shown  is  the  state 
with  the  lowest  harvest. 


hunted  quite  heavily  at  times.  Most 
of  the  greentree  areas  have  morning 
hunting  only  to  allow  the  ducks 
time  to  rest  and  feed  and  to  attract 
additional  ducks.  The  department 
floods  about  3,000  acres  on  Bodcau, 
Russell  Sage  and  Saline  wildlife 
management  areas  annually  to  pro- 
vide additional  excellent  waterfowl 
hunting  opportunities. 

Catahoula  Lake,  located  just  30 
minutes  from  Alexandria,  is  another 
major  stopover  spot  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway  that  has  been  enhanced 
by  department  management  prac- 
tices. By  early  November,  in  excess  of 
200,000  pintails  can  be  found  on  the 
lake,  while  early  January  will  find 
as  many  as  10,000  canvasbacks 
wintering  on  the  big  lake. 

It  can  certainly  be  said,  that  in 
Louisiana,  the  good  olde  days  of  wa- 
terfowling  are  now. 
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STATE 

RANKING 

HUNTERS 

DUCKS  KILLED 

DUCKS/HUNTER 

Louisiana 

1 

121,071 

2,270,041 

18 

California 

2 

98,267 

1,396,035 

14 

Minnesota 

3 

133,077 

994.934 

7 

Texas 

4 

97,464 

874.145 

9 

Washington 

5 

58,966 

510.544 

8 

Wisconsin 

6 

85,328 

504,538 

5 

Arkansas 

7 

35,419 

470,563 

11 

Illinois 

8 

57.727 

456,860 

8 

Oregon 

9 

45,711 

409,089 

9 

Iowa 

10 

38,301 

354,749 

8 

Utah 

11 

32,983 

342,976 

10 

Michigan 

12 

46.737 

314,523 

6 

Idaho 

13 

33.699 

308.350 

9 

Mississippi 

14 

22.161 

301 .074 

11 

Missouri 

15 

41,352 

284.568 

7 

North  Dakota 

16 

43.792 

274.977 

5 

Nebraska 

17 

33.640 

273,368 

8 

Florida 

18 

20.044 

272,704 

13 

New  York 

19 

60,751 

251,497 

4 

Kansas 

20 

29.414 

210,062 

6 

West  Virginia 

48 

1,988 

6,473 

4 
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By  Dr.  Wendell  Lorio 

Regional  Director,  Southern  Louisiana 
Ducks  Unlimited 


The  Sportsman's  paradise  is  an 
international  mecca  for 
waterfowlers,  but  if  our  heritage  of 
great  duck  and  goose  hunting  is  to 
continue,  we  must  all  do  our  part. 
Membership  in  Ducks  Unlimited 
is  one  way  to  actively  support 
continued  waterfowling 
opportunity. 

As  YOU  READ  this  article,  an- 
other Ducks  Unlimited  fund 
raising  year  will  be  just  about 
over.  This  is  a  critical  year  for  water- 
fowl in  that  we  are  experiencing  our 
fourth  straight  drought  year  in  the 
nesting  grounds.  These  are  the  years 
when  our  Ducks  Unlimited  projects 
are  so  very  important  in  maintaining 
and  managing  this  continent's 
waterfowl  population  in  the  northern 
pot  hole  country.  Since  many  of  the 
wild  water  ponds  are  dry,  and  there- 
fore out  of  waterfowl  production, 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  projects  had 
enough  water  to  ensure  good  water- 
fowl production  through  the  produc- 
tion season.  Without  these  Ducks 
UrJimited  projects,  the  continent's 
waterfowl  population  would  have 
been  dealt  an  even  stiffer  blow. 
Thanks  to  over  500,000  members 
across  the  nation,  our  singleness  of 
purpose  objective  of  "developing, 
preserving,  restoring  and  maintain- 
ing the  waterfowl  habitat  on  the 
North  American  Continent"  is  a 
success. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
toward  our  final  objective  of  having 
enough  nesting  habitat  developed  to 
ensure  excellent  fall  flights  of  water- 
fowl year  after  year  even  during 
drought  conditions.  It  is  during  these 
drought  conditions  that  the  DU 
projects  are  so  very  crucial.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  we  must  increase 
our  membership  numbers.  At  the 


present  time,  less  than  20%  of  the 
duck  hunters  in  Louisiana  belong  to 
Ducks  Unlimited.  This  may  be  due  to 
some  misconception  of  what  Ducks 
Unlimited  really  is.  Ducks  Unlimited 
is  often  accused  of  being  a  rich 
man's  organization  and  it  is  said  that 
you  can  only  become  a  member  by 
going  to  a  Ducks  Unlimited  event. 
We  would  like  all  our  members 
to  join  in  the  fun  of  a  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited event,  however,  a  conservationist 
can  become  a  member  simply  by 
sending  $10  to  Ducks  Unlimited,  One 
Waterfowl  Way,  Gilmer  Road,  Long 
Grove,  Illinois,  60047-0216  or  turn  in 
the  donation  to  your  local  chapter. 
The  six  issues  of  the  Ducks  Unlimited 
magazine  are  well  worth  the  invest- 
ment. Of  course  your  donation 
will  be  added  with  that  of  the  other 
members  to  ensure  a  viable  popula- 
tion of  waterfowl  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come.  A  member  can  feel 
good  knowing  his  or  her  descendants 
will  enjoy  waterfowling  and  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  some  care  and 
sacrifice  was  given  for  the  waterfowl 
resource. 


In  1983,  Louisiana  was  fifth 
in  the  nation  in  the  total 

income  raised  for  Ducks 

Unlimited,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  were  only  27th 
when  it  comes  to  dollars 

raised  per  duck  stamp  sold. 


The  most  common  misconception 
about  Ducks  Unlimited  is  that  we  are 
involved  with  the  shortstopping  of 
ducks  and  geese.  As  I  mentioned 
above,  we  have  only  one  objective 
and  that  involves  nesting  habitat. 
Ducks  Unlimited  is  not  a  party  in  the 


short-stopping  program.  Hopefully, 
this  misconception  can  be  erased 
from  the  minds  of  potential  members 
and  they  can  then  act  positively  by 
joining  the  greatest  waterfowl  conser- 
vation organization  on  the  continent 
and  the  world. 

A  duck  hunter  or  conservationist 
who  enjoys  waterfowling  should 
support  Ducks  Unlimited's  efforts  to 
provide  quality  waterfowl  nesting 
habitat.  We  are  hoping  to  retain  all 
our  past  members  as  well  as  add 
these  waterfowlers  that  do  not  ac- 
tively support  a  positive  waterfowl 
production  program. 

Beginning  in  1985,  Louisiana  will 
benefit  directly  from  fund  raising 
efforts  with  the  institution  of  the  new 
"MARSH"  program,  which  stands 
for  Matching  Aid  to  Restore  States 
Habitat.  Basically,  it  is  a  new  wetland 
habitat  program  in  which  7.5*^0  of 
each  state's  net  income  to  National 
Headquarters  from  its  grass  roots 
campaigns  will  be  deposited  into  a 
special  fund  to  be  utilized  spedficallv 
for  waterfowl  enhancement  programs 
within  that  state.  Since  Louisiana 
sportsmen  are  among  the  top  con- 
tributors in  the  nation,  significant 
funds  will  become  a\ailable  to  further 
waterfowl  management  efforts  in 
Louisiana.  With  this  new  program, 
your  contribution  will  not  onlv 
enhance  the  preservation,  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  waterfowl 
nesting  habitat  but  also  assist  in 
enhancing  waterfowl  management 
efforts  here  in  our  home  state. 

Don't  be  a  "poacher"  who  takes 
but  doesn't  gi\e  back  to  the  \vaterfowl 
resource.  Become  a  DL'  member  and 
help  pro\-ide  more  \vaterfo\vl  habitat 
for  this  continent's  waterfowl  re- 
source. Without  this  concentrated 
conservation  effort,  future  genera- 
tions, vour  children  and  mine,  will 
not  enjo\"  \vaterfowling  as  we  have.  In 
Louisiana,  duck  hunting  is  our 
heritasre.  Let's  not  lose  it. 
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Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 

Pie  Pendley  Retires 

This  holiday  issue  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  is  a  bit  like  a  fine  dessert 
as  we  regretfully  bid  a  fond  adieu  to  Mar- 
ian "Pie"  Pendley  and  her  regular  gour- 
met section,  "Pie's  Potpourri." 

Pie  has  retired  from  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  after  12  years  of 
service  as  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector. She  began  her  tenure  under  J. 
Burton  Angelle,  Sr.  during  the  previous 
administration  of  Governor  Edwards,  and 
continued  at  her  post  during  the  term  of 
former  Governor  David  Treen. 

She  began  her  regular  feature  in  the 
Conservationist  eleven  years  ago  and,  in 
the  ensuing  decade,  has  provided  our 
readers  with  literally  thousands  of  fabu- 
lous recipes  for  favored  Louisiana  dishes. 

Some  of  her  "makins '  came  from  such 
places  as  the  Governor's  Mansion  or 
fancy  New  Orleans  restaurants.  Many, 
however,  came  from  the  kitchens  and 
cabins  of  north  Louisiana  farms  and  Ca- 
jun  Country  bayou  homes. 

Her  philosophy  on  cooking  is  some- 
thing that  may  well  cause  some  famous 
chefs  to  blanch.  According  to  Pie,  some 
of  the  very  best  Louisiana  dishes  are  not 
found  on  silver  platters  in  glittering  res- 
taurants. On  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
most  patiently  prepared  and  superbly  de- 
licious meals  are  served  from  private 


kitchens  by  men  and  women  who  fondly 
cherish  recipes  that  have  been  handed 
down  through  generations. 

Pie  says  that  her  first  priority  is  to  "relax 
and  just  take  it  easy  for  awhile. '  There  is 
a  very  good  possibility,  however,  that  a 
book  of  Pie's  favorite  recipes  may  be  in 
the  offing.  What  better  title  than  "Pie's 
Potpourri." 

Lt.  Rybiski  Honored 

Another  state  wildlife  agent  has  been 
honored  for  meritorious  service. 

Lt.  Rhebb  Rybiski,  serving  in  Lafourche 
Parish,  was  named  Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Officer  of  the  Year  by  Shikar-Safari  Club 
International,  an  organization  of  conser- 
vationists and  hunters. 

C.  Richard  Cochran  of  Lafayette,  rep- 
resenting the  club,  presented  a  com- 
mendation plaque  to  Rybiski  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  in  Baton  Rouge. 

Cochran  said  that  as  part  of  its  awards 
program,  the  club  annually  donated 
$25,000  to  the  Shikar-Safari  Foundation 
for  protection  of  wildlife  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Rybiski  has  been  with  the  Enforcement 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  since  1981.  Duhng  that  time,  re- 
ports Lt.  Col.  Winton  Vidrine,  Rybiski's 
superiors  have  consistently  rated  him  as 


C.  Richard  Cochran  of  the  Shikar- 
Safari  International  presents  a  com- 
mendation plaque  to  wildlife  agent 
Rhebb  Rybiski. 


one  of  the  most  efficient  and  hardest- 
working  agents  in  the  division. 

The  Law  Catches  Up 

A  deer  poacher  has  been  sentenced  to 
11  months  and  fined  in  a  Morehouse  Par- 
ish case  that  involved  a  high-speed  car 
chase  by  enforcement  agents  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fishehes. 

Col.  Ray  Montet,  chief  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Division,  identified  the  man  as  Ed- 
die C.  Herrington,  30,  of  Start,  Richland 
Parish. 

Montet  said  that  Herrington  was  con- 
victed of  taking  deer  in  closed  season, 
hunting  at  night,  hunting  with  a  light,  hunt- 
ing from  a  moving  vehicle,  hunting  from  a 
public  road,  fleeing  an  officer,  simple 
criminal  property  damage  and  reckless 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

The  case  is  still  under  investigation  and 
a  companion  of  Herrington  is  being 
sought,  Montet  said. 

Besides  the  jail  term,  Herrington  was 
fined  $1,015  and  ordered  to  pay  $315  in 
court  costs  by  Judge  Lemmie  O.  High- 
tower  in  Fourth  Judicial  District  Court, 
Bastrop. 

Herrington  was  arrested  early  last  Dec. 
13  near  Lake  Erwin  in  south  Morehouse 
Parish.  Agents  reported  that  they  were 
observing  a  van  Herrington  was  driving, 
and  that  he  sped  off  when  their  car  ap- 
proached. They  fired  twice  at  the  van's 
tires,  they  said,  after  a  gun  barrel  was 
poked  from  one  of  its  windows. 

Herrington  and  another  occupant  fi- 
nally abandoned  the  van  and  disap- 
peared into  some  woods.  Herrington  was 
seized  several  hours  later  after  talking  a 
local  resident  into  giving  him  a  ride. 
Agents  used  a  bloodhound  to  search  the 
woods  but  could  find  no  trace  of  Herring- 
ton's  partner. 

Agents  said  they  confiscated  the  van 
along  with  three  loaded  rifles,  a  loaded 
shotgun,  a  doe  deer  and  a  raccoon.  The 
game  animals  were  donated  to  charity. 

Among  the  eight  counts  filed  against 
Herrington,  the  property-damage  charge 
resulted  from  his  careening  the  van 
through  a  turnip  patch  during  his  flight. 
The  damaged  property  belongs  to  the 
same  Good  Samaritan  who  later  provided 
Herrington  with  a  ride. 

Enforcement  personnel  who  partici- 
pated in  the  case  were  Capt.  Ray  Harri- 
son, Lts.  Harry  Fulmer  and  Tommy 
Thomason,  and  agents  Alan  W.  Bankston 
and  Billy  Richardson. 
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Duck  Stamp  Design  Chosen 

With  a  painting  of  a  cinnamon  teal,  an 
Oklahoma  artist  has  won  the  govern- 
ment's annual  Duck  Stamp  design  com- 
petition, reaping  potentially  millions  of 
dollars  in  reprint  rights. 

A  panel  of  seven  non-government  wild- 
life art  and  ornithological  experts  selected 
the  watercolor  by  Gerald  Mobley  of  Bro- 
ken Arrow,  Okla.,  from  1,515  entries  de- 
picting various  species  of  North  American 
waterfowl. 

Mobley's  painting  will  grace  the  1985- 
1986  migratory  waterfowl  stamp,  which 
must  be  purchased  each  hunting  season 
by  every  waterfowl  hunter  over  age  16  at 
a  cost  of  $7.50  each. 

Over  the  50-year  history  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  stamps  have  raised  $285  mil- 
lion in  revenues  for  the  government, 
financing  the  purchase  of  some  3V2  mil- 
lion acres  of  wildlife  habitat. 

Fishing  Institute  Set  in  La. 

The  American  Fishing  Institute  of  Indi- 
ana State  University  will  present  its  award 
winning  two-day  Bass  Institute  at  six  lo- 
cations in  1985  and  in  addition  will  pres- 
ent its  first  Lake  Michigan  Salmonid 
Institute. 

The  1985  Bass  Institute  schedule  be- 
gins in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  at  The 
Bellemont  t^otor  Hotel,  February  9-10; 
then  on  to  Tallahassee,  Florida,  at  Florida 
State  University,  February  16-17;  and  on 
to  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Hershey 
Lodge  &  Convention  Center,  February 
23-24.  On  March  9-10,  they  will  be  in 
Cookeville,  Tennessee,  at  Tennessee 
Technological  University  followed  by  the 
Indira  State  University  Bass  Institute  In 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  March  16-17 

March  23-24  will  find  the  Lake  Michigan 
Salmonid  Institute  in  Michigan  City,  Indi- 
ana, at  Rogers  High  School.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  final  Bass  Institute  March 
30-31  at  the  College  of  DuPage  in  Glen 
Ellyn,  Illinois. 

The  American  Fishing  Institute  is  a 
non-profit  organization  created  and  dedi- 
cated to  providing  quality  angling  educa- 
tion for  persons  of  all  ages.  The  ISU 
program  received  the  prestigious  Crea- 
tive Programming  Award  of  the  National 
University  Continuing  Education  Associ- 
ation, an  organization  of  300  major  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the  country. 
For  more  information  contact  the  Ameri- 
can Fishing  Institute,  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Terre  Haute,  IN  47809  or  Phone: 
(812)  232-6311  Ext.  5895. 


1985  NHF  Day  Poster  Contest 

To  give  more  students  the  opportunity 
to  win  in  the  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  Poster  Contest,  NHF  Day  Headquar- 
ters has  increased  the  number  of  national 
awards.  The  1985  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  Poster  Contest  will  feature  67 
prizes  totaling  over  $6,000  in  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

In  a  departure  from  past  contests,  last 
year  the  contest  was  changed  to  run  con- 
currently  with  the  school  year.  This 
proved  to  be  so  successful  that  the  1985 
poster  contest  will  also  run  concurrently 
with  the  school  year  The  deadline  for  en- 
tries in  the  national  contest  will  be  April 
19, 1985. 

National  prizes,  including  a  Grand 
Prize  of  a  $1,000  U.S.  Savings  Bond,  will 
be  awarded  to  students  who  best  illus- 
trate the  1985  contest  theme,  "Why  Wild- 
life Needs  America's  Sportsmen." 

The  1985  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  Poster  Contest  is  open  to  all  students 
in  grades  5-12.  So  that  youngsters  can 
compete  on  a  more  equal  basis,  there  is  a 
Junior  Division  for  grades  5-8  and  a  Sen- 
ior Division  for  grades  9-12. 

In  addition  to  the  Grand  Prize  of  the 
$1,000  savings  bond,  national  prizes  in- 


clude $500  savings  bonds  for  First  Place, 
$250  in  bonds  for  Second  Place  and  SlOO 
bonds  for  Third.  First,  Second  and  Third 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  tioth  the  Junior 
and  Senior  Divisions.  Both  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Divisions  will  share  a  total  of  15 
Honorable  Mention  Prizes  of  $75  savings 
bonds  and  45  Merit  Awards  of  $50  sav- 
ings bonds. 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  national 
awards,  posters  must  first  be  winners  in  a 
locally  sponsored  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  Poster  Contest. 

On  the  local  level,  contests  can  be  or- 
ganized by  schools,  sportsmen's  clubs, 
conservation  or  civic  groups,  newspa- 
pers, etc.  To  give  youngsters  time  to  re- 
search and  prepare  their  posters,  it  is 
preferable  that  contests  be  organized  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Prizes  for  local  winners  may  be 
awarded  by  the  sponsoring  organization. 
Winning  posters  should  then  be  sent  to 
NHF  Day  Headquarters  for  national  judg- 
ing by  April  19,  1985. 

For  information  on  how  to  sponsor  or 
participate  in  a  local  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  Poster  Contest,  please  write: 
NHF  Day  Poster  Contest,  RO.  Box  1075. 
Riverside,  CT  06878. 


Homes  for  Wood  Ducks:  Thanks  to  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  an 
association  of  retired  telephone  workers,  wood  ducks  in  Louisiana's 
swamps  and  marshes  will  have  enhanced  nesting  opportunities.  Here,  Mar- 
vin Howze  (white  shirt)  donates  the  first  of  50  wood  duck  houses  to  District 
VI  employees  of  the  state  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  in  Opelou- 
sas.  From  left  are  secretary  Millie  Sellers,  Maj.  Russell  Landry,  agent  Lastie 
Cormier,  Capt.  Gary  E  Bizette,  Howze,  Lt.  Kenneth  Vidrine  and  agent  Lee 
Daigle. 
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